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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





R. LLOYD GEORGE did not add very 

M much to our knowledge of Allied War- 

Aims by the letter read ‘at the Labour 

Conference last week-end. When he referred Labour 
—which had requested more light—to his old speeches, 
he could scarcely have expected to be taken 
seriously ; and his suggestion that the absence of Russian 
delegates at the late Paris Conference had prevented an 
interchange of views on the subject, though ingenious, 
is not very convincing. His strongest point, of course, 
was—and this has always been the crux of the matter— 
that when you have an Alliance it is impossible for one 
member of it to make a general and detailed declaration 
of aims without consulting with the others. The thing 
about which we have to make up our minds is this: 
have we reached—and, if not, when shall we reach—the 
Stage at which a conclusion to over three years of 
“consultation” is imperative? We must assume (for 
there would be no difficulty about the Allies issuing a 
memorandum even more definite than that of the Labour 
Party) that there are outstanding questions as to which 
one Ally (or some Allies) desires (or desire) one solution 
and for which others would propose another solution ; 
that individual members of the Alliance may still cherish 








ambitions which others consider to be inconsistent 
with the general spirit of our declared policy. That 
such inconsistencies have existed it is impossible not to 
believe. Greece was bargained with about territories 
to which she was morally either entitled or not entitled, 
the wishes of their populations not apparently counting 
at all. And as for another part of the Near East, 
we commend to our readers the report on Russian 
Policy towards Rumania unearthed by the Bolsheviks 
and published in the New Europe of December 27th. 
Is it not time that the Allied Governments should once 
and for all face the facts and set to work to form a 
comprehensive and detailed conception of what they 
want ; trimming existing arrangements, should that be 
necessary, in order to make their several aims square 
as nearly as possible with the principles to which, in 
honour, the whole Alliance is irretrievably committed ? 


* * *% 


Every Allied statesman of importance has proclaimed 
his belief in “‘ the self-determination of nationalities.” 
The validity of that principle and the practicability of 
its application are not impaired by the production of 
some small district where races are inextricably mingled. 
It is no good applying it in three places and not in a 
fourth; that way you do not save your honesty, and you 
leave at issue a question which will probably endanger 
the future peace of Europe and will certainly impede the 
formation of a League of Nations. The universal appli- 
cation of that principle was proclaimed in the Labour 
Memorandum (we do not know how Mr. Henderson 
squares his extraordinary remarks about Austria and 
Turkey with the Memorandum). It holds good on the 
Adriatic, in the Balkans, in the A®gean, as elsewhere, 
and it involves giving the Poles and the Southern Slavs 
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freedom of choice as much as the inhabitants of the 
Trentino. It is a principle which postulates victory 
over the Central Empires, and which rules out the 
possibility of a compromise peace, as it cannot conceiv- 
ably be accepted by them. 


a * * 


The clash of ideas has been seen in full force at Brest- 
Litovsk. On Wednesday it was stated by the 
Petrograd correspondent of the Daily News that nego- 
tiations had been broken off; on Thursday we learned 
that M. Trotsky had delivered himself of a violent 
denunciation of German Imperialism and hypocrisy. 
The Germans went to Brest-Litovsk apparently with 
the idea (widely prevalent elsewhere) that the Bolsheviks 
were in German pay. They expressed general agree- 
ment with the obviously congenial ideas of the Russian 
Socialist and Pacifist Revolution ; but when it came to 
details they first of all refused to admit that nationalities 
subject before the war ought to be liberated, and they 
next stated their inability to evacuate Poland, Courland, 
and Lithuania, which, to their thinking, were eager 
to enter the German Empire. Faced with this, the 
Bolsheviks, as we have always predicted must be the 
case, were bound either to eat every word they have 
ever spoken or to quit the Germans in contempt. Thus 
far they have given no grounds for belief that they will 
perform a sudden volte-face in the interests of the two 
Kaisers. If Kiihlmann shows eagerness to resume 
negotiations they can afford to be more confident than 
ever, for that eagerness will be an admission of the 
German Government’s desperate anxiety about the 
Eastern Front and about (what is still more important) 
the mental condition of the German people. Tsardom 
and Kaiserdom were pillars which propped each other, 
and one of them has fallen. 


a * ok 


At the present crisis it is more important than ever 
that the Allied Governments—though they naiurally 
do not feel able to establish close relations with a prob- 
ably transient minority Government—should be as 
civil as possible to the Bolshevik Government, and 
should above all do everything that is in their power 
to convince Russia that our war-aims are pure and are 
in many regards coincident with her own. We have 
handled Russia badly throughout the war. We 
sent Lord Milner there as an envoy on the eve of a 
Revolution which everybody knew was coming, but he 
failed to observe. Our propaganda has been thoroughly 
inadequate. We have interfered too much with the 
movements of Russians abroad (both Lenin and Trotsky 
have had reason in the last year or two to regard Allied 
Governments as enemies of liberty); we allow journalists 
here to make, with impunity, monstrous suggestions 
as to ways and means of punishing Russia ; and we 
have directly affronted Petrograd by first imprisoning 
M. Tchicherine, and then unconscionably delaying his 
release. The muddle over this case has been extra- 


ordinary, for his release was announced (and, for all 
we know, authorised by the Cabinet) long before it 
took place. 


Whatever mistakes have been made, no fault can be 
found with the public attitude, during the last year, 
of Sir George Buchanan, our Ambassador at Petrograd. 
Sir George, whatever qualities he may lack, has clearly 
shown his ability to get on with all sorts of men, and 
his last communication to the Bolsheviks was a model 
of its kind. He is now, apparently, to retire. The 
retirements of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice and Lord Bertie 
are also, it seems, pending; and the Government will, 
in the near future, have to fill the three important posts 
of Washington, Paris, and Petrograd. The opportunity 
is a good one for going off the beaten track and appoint- 
ing men who, beyond doing their “ departmental ”’ 
work capably, will act as interpreters between peoples. 
The one “eccentric” appointment made in our time 
was that of Lord Bryce, and he did more, when at 
Washington, to bring Britain and America together 
than all his predecessors put together. So long as 
our relations are what they are with the Government in 
Petrograd, we shall not be despatching a successor to 
Sir George Buchanan. But before long we are bound to 
recognise some Russian Government or other, and it 
would be as well to be ready with a man with some 
comprehension of and sympathy with the Russians. 
In the United States no compliment would be better 
appreciated than the appointment of some man whose 
name is already known and respected there for work 
in the extra-diplomatie world. 


* * ok 


The only considerable fighting has been on the 
Italian front, where the process of taking ground from 
the Austrians has at last been resumed. On Monday 
the French by a very brilliant assault ejected the enemy 
from important high ground on Monte Tomba, thereby 
enlarging and greatly strengthening on the east the 
key group of positions of which Monte Grappa is the 
centre. There was a considerable haul of prisoners and 
guns. The next day the Italians began the New Year 
by completing the expulsion of the Austrians from 
their bridgehead across the Piave at Zenson. This 
operation had been in hand for some time, and the 
Piave line is now intact across the plain. News from 
Palestine shows that the fighting there in Christmas week 
was more important than was at first realised. The 
Turco-German commanders made a definite attempt 
to recapture Jerusalem, and for this purpose brought 
up some of the German troops, who were sent to Asia 
Minor last autumn to take part in recapturing Bagdad. 
They were defeated with notably heavy losses, and 
General Allenby’s counterstroke carried him so much 
further north that Jerusalem is now comparatively 


secure. 
ok oe a 


With the establishment of the Air Council by Order 
in Council of January 2nd, the new regime in the Air 
Service has been formally launched on its way. The 
amalgamated Service has now a recognised Air Staff of 
its own, with Major-General Trenchard of the R.F.C. as 
its Chief and Rear-Admiral Mark Kerr of the R.N.A.S. 
as its Deputy Chief. An important change on the 
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technical side is that the technical branch becomes (as 
it ought to be) part of the Ministry of Munitions, and 
Sir William Weir, as Director-General of Aircraft 
Production, is an official in that Ministry. Both on 
the fighting side and on that of production the broad 
effect of the development is good and hopeful. Our 
aerial output is larger than ever before, and still rising 
rapidly. One must not, however, forget that the 
German production has also been extraordinarily stimu- 
lated, and that until the Americans enter the air as a 
substantial fighting force (the date for which has 
receded far beyond expectations, and seems to be still 
receding), Great Britain is practically the only partner 
to which the Alliance can look to counterbalance the 
German bid for aerial supremacy. 


* * Be 


It seems pretty certain, as we write, that the British 
Museum will be taken over by the Air Service: with 
the exception of the Reading Room and the Copyright 
Department, which are guaranteed an immunity which, 
of course, will only last as long as the officials feel 
inclined co let it last. The reason given is that no more 
hotels can be taken without inconveniencing the public, 
“ officers on leave from the front” being trotted out 
as the principal element in that public in order to 
strengthen this explanation. We believe that it 
would be perfectly correct to risk this inconvenience by 
taking, say, the Savoy or the Carlton rather than the 
Museum. There is also available Buckingham Palace, 
which we do not doubt His Majesty would be delighted 
to cede if the suggestion were made to him. It is an 
enormous building, close to most of the existing Govern- 
ment offices, and is doubtless already full of expensive 
pile carpets—which would save the officials the trouble 
and expense of buying new ones. But the Museum is 
on the face of it a very bad building to take over, for, 
apart from anything else, its occupation will entail the 
moving of an enormous number of valuables—many of 
them, such as the Greek vases, very fragile—which will 
have to be packed with immense care at a time when 
materials and labour are scarce and skilled labour 
searcer still. 

* ae * 


Apparently the persons responsible are Sir Alfred 
Mond and Lord Rothermere, who, according to an 
indignant Museum official, came “ prancing in” one day 
and decided forthwith that this was the very building 
for them—the suggestion rather being that they had 
never seen the place before. It is somewhat ironical 
that the raid on the Museum should signalise the first 
arrival in office of a Harmsworth. We cannot help 
feeling that the ultimate responsibility, however, rests 
with the Asquith Government, which shut up the greater 
part of the Museum in order to save a few tens of 
thousands a year at a time when money was being 
wasted like water in a hundred preventable ways, when 
thousands could be spared to Mrs. Pankhurst to organise 
afprocession for Mr. George, and when Colonial soldiers, 
visiting London for the first time, were thronging the 
Galleries daily. The place never ought to have been 





shut. We are glad to notice, incidentally, a Board 
of Education announcement that the Science Museum at 
South Kensington, which has been closed for two years, 
has been reopened this week. We trust that, should 
Bloomsbury be saved at the eleventh hour from Sir 
Alfred Mond, the British Museum will also be re- 
opened. 
* a OK 


A Lancashire correspondent writes :—A novel slid- 
ing scale experiment as applied to war wages of an 
important section of the textile industry, affecting some 
50,000 or 60,000 miscellaneous workers of both sexes in 
the bleaching, dyeing, and calico-printing trades of 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire, will be watched 
with interest by all concerned with problems of 
industrialism. Both employers and workers have virtu- 
ally agreed to leave basic wages untouched and to regard 
them as the normal “ wages of ability,” but to regulate 
war grants on the actual increased cost of living. Tak- 
ing the cost of living at 75 per cent. increase on pre- 
war standard, it has been agreed to pay all male workers 
of 18 and upwards a sum of 4d. per hour as war grant 
to meet abnormal cost of living due to the effects of the 
war (the rate for women of 18 and upwards will be 24d. 
and for boys and girls 2d. and 1}d. according to age). 
Every three months a joint committee will meet, 
and on the basis of the last-published Board of Trade 
figure as to the cost of living will fix a new rate of bonus 
in proportion to the rise or fall from the “ index figure ”’ 
of 75, which was the figure when the negotiations began. 
The war grant previously paid has been 8}d. for men, 
and the new scale will add from £300,000 to £500,000 
a year to the wages bill of the employers concerned. 
The advantages secured are freedom for a year (the 
period for which the agreement will remain unchal- 
jenged), and the improved relations between Capital 
and Labour. 

* * * 

The scheme is the suggestion of one of the employers 
who has taken great interest in reconstruction problems, 
and though it bristled with difficulties it has been 
successfully carried through, thanks to the helpful 
attitude shown at the negotiations, not only by the 
leaders of the employers, but in no small degree by the 
leaders of the eight trade unions whose members are 
chiefly affected. It is not too much to say that during 
the discussions both sides have got to know each other's 
difficulties better than ever before, and each in turn has 
borne tribute to the other’s desire to frame an instru- 
ment that will really meet the present situation. Alike 
in breadth of vision and the common-sense which went 
to the hammering out of the details, the scheme is one 
on which its author and all who have assisted in its 
perfecting are to be congratulated. It may be reason- 
ably regarded as big a step forward from the famous 
Brooklands Agreement, which twenty-odd years ago 
was hailed as a great advance in dealing with trade 
disputes, as that agreement was from the crude methods 
which had previously obtained. It is hoped the scheme 
will turn out to be on lines which may be applied to 
other industries. 
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1916 AND 1918: 
A MILITARY PARALLEL 


r | SHE military situation at the opening of 1918 
presents considerable analogies to that at the 
beginning of 1916. Two years ago, following 

the great victories of Hindenburg and Mackensen, 

Russia ‘was supposed to be out of action. ‘ My des- 

tructive sword,” declared the Kaiser in a famous 

telegram to the Queen of Greece, “‘ has conquered the 

Russians.” The 1915 disaster in Serbia, like the 1917 

disaster in Italy, had compelled the Western Powers 

to weaken their main front by detaching large forces of 

French and English troops to a Mediterranean theatre. 

Then as now the reserves of man-power on the side af 

the Allies were much greater than those on the side of 

the enemy. Then as now the enemy had a temporary 
advantage in immediate striking-power. Then as now 
one of the major Allies, which had been busy converting 

a small pre-war Army into a huge wartime one, was not 

expected to be able to bring to bear the effective weight 

of the latter until the end of July. In 1916 the Ally in 
question was Great Britain; in 1918 it is the United 
States. 

In this situation two years ago the programme of the 
enemy was clear-cut. They first made a strong bid for 
peace. A mid-winter “ defeatist’’ propaganda was 
pushed with the utmost vigour, especially in France ; 
which at that time was in a position somewhat resem- 
bling Great Britain’s at present—that is to say, the 
French public had behind them a year of Western 
offensives, which had been mostly victorious, but very 
costly, and without decisive result. This propaganda 
came much nearer succeeding than even those of us 
who knew at the time care often now to remember. 
But it failed. The Central Powers went ahead, therefore, 
with the second part of their plan ; which was to deliver 
smashing blows at the French and Italian Armies 
before the British Army was ready, and thus compel 
peace to be signed at midsummer. Substitute the 
word “‘ American” for the word ‘“ British,’’ and the 
same programme is likely to be theirs for 1918. 

We are concerned in this article only with the military 
side, and it is useful to see how that was developed 
two years ago. Neither the blow against France 
at Verdun, nor the blow against Italy from the Trentino, 
succeeded. Yet neither was far from success. The issue 
at Verdun was decided mainly by the heroism of the 
French soldiers and the skill of General Pétain. But 
the danger was very critical, not only at the beginning 
but towards the end. By midsummer France felt the 
pressure to be well-nigh insupportable ; and it was for 
that reason that the British offensive on the Somme, 
which had been timed for the end of July, was antedated 
four weeks and launched on the Ist of the month. 
The Trentino battle was more dangerous still. There 
was an episode of panic in the Italian army attacked, 
not so very unlike what happened last autumn; and 
despite subsequent episodes of heroic resistance the 
Austrians fought their way to within sight of the plains. 
The situation was redressed by the single surprise which 





the war has brought forth in the Allies’ favour—the 
Russian offensive of General Brussilov ; whose startling 
success seems to have been as little expected by its 
authors or ourselves as by the enemy. 

Now, when the enemy High Command reviews these 
experiences, what conclusion will it draw from them ? 
Evidently in themselves, and apart from what has 
happened in the last three months, they provide a strong 
argument for aiming the main blow at Italy. Verdun 
is not a happy memory for the Germans; French 
poilus are a terribly hard nut to crack ; and any tempor- 
ary weakness on their front could be easily stopped by 
a reinforcement from the British, as vice versa. On 
the other hand the Italian Army, though very gallant 
in attack, has shown itself decidedly less effective in 
defence. It is also a much longer business to send 
Allied reinforcements to it in an emergency. There 
seems only one argument which might lead the enemy 
to make their main effort in France; and that is that it 
could be made two months earlier. But this difference 
(roughly between March and May), though important, 
may not appear decisive ; and in any case it applies only 
to the Italian mountain-front, not to the Piave line. 

If, therefore, we must expect early heavy blows in the 

first half of next year from an enemy fighting against 
time, what are we to expect in regard to the Allied 
counterblast ? No Brussilov surprise, we fear. But 
whereas the date which gossip assigns for the first 
heavy blows of the American Army is about the begin- 
ning of next August—that is, practically the same as 
was designed for the British in 1916—it is possible that 
at'a pinch it could be expedited by a month or so, as 
was done then. To expedite it unduly would be an 
evil, even if it became a necessary evil ; there are people 
whose judgment is not to be despised who hold that we 
should have got further in the Battle of the Somme 
had we begun it on the original date. The moral 
nevertheless, is that a very special responsibility lies on 
the American Government and nation to hasten by 
every means within their power the date at which their 
weight can be felt in the decisive spheres. Though they 
came into it late, the struggle, as they now see, affects 
their vital and ultimate world-interests no less than 
ours. Prussia’s reckoning, when she provoked them to 
take the plunge, was that they could not move fast 
enough to affect the result ; she could impose a “* German 
peace ” on the world before any decisive American blow 
would be struck. It is for our friends across the Atlantic 
to falsify this reckoning; and in trying to do so they 
would do well to recognise that Prussian reckonings 
are apt to be very shrewd, and can seldom be upset 
save by efforts altogether outside the normal. 

The factor which will govern more than any other 
both the date and the weight of American military 
intervention is the factor of tonnage. Unfortunately 
the American output of ships during 1917 seems to have 
been less than half what was hoped last spring ; and 
well-informed judges fear that it may not exceed half 
what is hoped in 1918. The relation between tonnage 
and the possible size of the American expeditionary 
forces is so direct and immediate, that if this failure in 
American ship-production continues it will constitute 
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for the Allies a military disaster hardly less serious 
than the sudden cessation of hostilities by Russia. One 
is loth in any way to criticise American effort at a time 
when the whole-hearted excellence of American inten- 
tions is so abundantly manifest every day. But we see 
in the American Press little indication that the point 
just put is at all adequately seized, in its hard and naked 
reality, by the public across the Atlantic. Certainly 
it is not yet being acted on in the American shipyards ; 
and the immense seriousness of that fact must be our 
excuse for saying this word on it. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


HAT we may, without offence, describe as the 
professional politicians are privately much 
perplexed about the future. Whilst the Coali- 

tion Government has called a party truce, and ordinary 
political meetings have been suspended, the party 
officials realise that the men and women who will make 
up the electorate of sixteen millions—almost certainly 
to be consulted some time in the coming summer— 
have by no means failed to think about public affairs. A 
Unionist Member, sitting for one of the safest seats in 
London, somewhat ruefully remarks in his New Year 
Address to his constituents that at no previous time 
has there been such a momentous stirring of opinion 
upon all the great issues of political controversy. Over 
all the politics of the pre-war time there has settled 
the pall of wearied boredom. The people, rich as well 
as poor, are looking for new things. No proposal is too 
extreme, no suggestion is too revolutionary, nothing 
seems out of the question as impracticable. The wary 
political leaders do not know what to make of it. They 
have not decided how the party lines are to be drawn, 
or whether Liberal and Conservative candidates are 
seriously to contest each other’s seats. There is even a 
suggestion that such of the sitting Members of Parlia- 
ment as intend to stand again—at any rate all in Great 
Britain who “ support the war ”—should band together 
to secure each other’s re-election, and discountenance 
independent candidatures as “‘ pro-German ” ! 

Into the stale atmosphere of club gossip and dinner- 
table talk, which so much of London takes for states- 
manship, the Labour Party is now bringing, month after 
month, rushes of fresh air. Its ‘Memorandum on 
War Aims,” which Mr. Lloyd George is quite seriously 
taking to M. Clemenceau, supplied the much-needed 
“ clarification” of Allied policy, including what we 
believe to be a definitive repudiation of “ economic 
Imperialism ” and the more sordid intrigues of fiscal 
protection. Lord Rhondda has now accepted, after 
calamitous delay, the policy on food distribution which 
the Labour Party has been pressing, in successive 
detailed projects, for a whole year; and it is only the 
War Cabinet that is obstructive. Now the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party has issued to the con- 
stituent organisations, in the form of a lengthy report 
on “ Reconstruction,”* what is, in effect, the Party's 
appeal to the whole electorate. , 


Labour and the New Social Order. Labour Part <a 
Street, .W. 96 pp. 34, post fea Patty, | Viet 


This remarkable document, which comes with, the 
endorsement not only of Mr. Henderson but also of the 
National Executive as a whole, and which will be made 
the subject of debate during the next six months in 
every Trade Union Branch, will naturally be scrutinised 
by every prospective candidate and party wirepuller. 
But, if we mistake not, it will appeal to a much wider 
circle. It is no mere election address. There is fire 
in it. It breathes the spirit of conviction, of deter- 
mination to go to the roots of things, of courage to 
face the facts with knowledge and without pretence. 
And considering that it has to cover the whole field of 
economic, social and political reconstruction, without 
shirking any one of a hundred different issues, the 
report is eminently readable and not without style ; 
even rising, in places, to something like literature. 

We cannot pretend to summarise adequately what is 
in itself a highly summarised report. The document 
makes clear that whatever the other political parties 
may intend, the Labour Party will have no sham fight. 
It has risen above the class basis from which it started. 
It will put its own candidates in the field, three or four 
hundred strong, who will force contests irrespective 
of the convenience of any other party. The programme 
of the Labour Party will be, as it has always been, 
the heartiest condemnation of militarism and, to this 
end, a vigorous prosecution of the war to a victorious 
conclusion ; and only a small minority of its candidates 
will have exposed themselves personally to the 
accusation of being “ Pacifists ” or even half-hearted in 
their support of the war. But what the Labour 
Party will specially stand for, as distinguished from 
other candidates, and as very explicitly formulated 
in the Report now published, will be its policy of eco- 
nomic and social “* Reconstruction,” the subject that 
must necessarily fill the whole field of politics for the 
next decade. 

The Report accepts the view of Count Okuma that 
the war is dealing Western civilisation its death-blow, 
at any rate so far as the glorification of the capitalist 
system of industry is concerned, with its private owner- 
ship of the means of production, its competitive wage 
system and its characteristic profiteering. Far from 
intending any reconstruction of this industrial system, 
the Labour Party calls upon the nation to build itself a 
new house, and declares that, so far as its own efforts go, 
it will “‘ satisfy itself that each brick that it helps to 
lay shall go to erect the structure that it intends, and 
no other.” The “ Pillars of the House” are to be 
(i.) the Universal Enforcement of a National Minimum ; 
(ii.) the Democratic Control of Industry ; (iii.) a Revo- 
lution in National Finance; and (iv.) the Surplus for 
the Common Good. Round these four “ Pillars” are 
grouped a series of carefully-thought-out detailed pro- 
posals covering all the current problems, from “ De- 
mobilisation,” Standard Rates and Unemployment up 
to the nationalisation of railways and the coal supply ; 
from factory legislation up to the entire reorganisation 
of our generation of electric power; from the necessary 
protection of the consumer against the coming indus- 
trial monopolies by minute limitation of prices—a very 
important point for the women electors—up to a com- 
prehensive reform of taxation; from the Co-operative 
Movement up to Municipalisation; from education 
and health up to science and art, not forgetting either 
the drink traffic or the milk supply. The house that 
the Labour Party intends to build has, indeed, “ pillars,” 
but more than the four that it emphasizes. It is a 
house of a hundred pillars that is here described. 
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This, however, is as it should be. The social structure 
to be made, as the Labour Party is plainly aware, is 
far from simple. 

But “the House which the Labour Party intends 
to build . . . does not stand alone in the world. Where 
will it be,” asks the Report, “in the Street of To- 
morrow ?”’ And then we have expounded the foreign 
and colonial policy of the Labour Party in pages glowing 
with the passion of Humanity. The Party wants 
the fullest and utmost intercourse among all peoples. 
It disclaims every remnant of “Imperialism.” It 
rejects all idea of dominating “ subject nations, subject 
races, subject Colonies, subject classes or a subject sex.”’ 
With regard to “ that great Commonwealth of peoples 
of all races, all colours, and all degrees of civilisation 
that we call the British Empire,” the Labour Party 
stands “‘ for its maintenance and its progressive develop- 
ment on the lines of Local Self-Government and Home 
Rule All Round.” It has a specially hopeful word for 
India. It rejects what has been called Imperial Feder- 
ation, and any coercive Imperial Legislature, not 
intending “either to bring the Plutocracy of Canada 
and South Africa to the aid of the British aristocracy, 
or to enable the landlords and financiers of the Mother 
Country to unite in controlling the growing popular 
Democracies overseas.’’ What it looks for is a consul- 
tative Council for a “ Britannic Alliance,” having only 
power to advise the local legislatures; with a Cabinet 
entering continually into confidential consultation with 
the various responsible Ministries and the represen- 
tatives of India. The Britannic Alliance will be itself 
a member of the League of Nations to which the Labour 
Party enthusiastically commits itself, in a world in 
which all the peoples must henceforth insist on the 
maintenance of peace. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant part of 
the programme, and one which ought to appeal to a 
wider circle than that of manual labour, is the last 
section, which is headed ‘‘ More Warmth, but also 
More Light.” The Labour Party calls for more warmth 
in politics, for greater earnestness, “for none of the 
cynicism that saps the life of leisure.’ But it realises 
that “ Goodwill without knowledge is warmth without 
light.” It therefore demands more organised study 
and research in Political Science no less than in physics 
and medicine. It claims that it is especially the sphere 
of the Labour Party to put the Advancement of Science 
in the forefront of its programme; because though 
sultans and aristocrats may govern without knowledge, 
Labour Ministries cannot afford to do so, as their projects 
must prove successful, and their reforms must be found 
to work in practice. The Labour Party will, accord- 
ingly, not only insist on the utmost possible promotion 
of “* music, literature and fine art, which have been 
under Capitalism so much neglected”; but will also 
see to it that, with all the assistance and encouragement 
that the Government can afford, “science is con- 
tinually wresting new fields from human ignorance.” 
The document closes, indeed, with the pregnant epigram 
that “if Law is the Mother of Freedom, Science, to 
the Labour Party, must be the Parent of Law.” 

This, we take it, is the Election Programme that 
will, throughout the next six months, be circulating 
among the millions of Co-operators and Trade Unionists 
(and their wives, who are also to be voters); and 
that will, by them, be compared with the Election 
Programmes presently to be expected from the other 
political parties. The Labour Party has made a fine 
and generous appeal, not to the manual workers alone, 
or the weekly wage-earners, but to men and women of 
all classes ; and we shall be surprised if it fails to evoke 
a widespread response. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
AT BERNE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HEN the future historian looks back upon the 
momentous interconnected events all over the 
planet which filled these years of war, will he, 

one may wonder, notice with any interest among thunderous 
battles and national convulsions the gathering of a little 
company of men in the quiet old town of Berne in the 
November of 1917? A gathering for talk. We often contrast 
talk, as a windy futility, with valiant action, and indeed a 
great part of the words sown upon the air are carried away 
into nothingness. But not all words. Some ideas have been 
more mighty to change the world than battles, and they did 
their work, embodied in words. Certain words, for instance, 
spoken upon a mountain centuries ago have been a greater 
factor in human history than the conquests of Cesar. Will 
the future historian remember the talk in Berne as marking 
the progress of ideas destined to change the world, or will 
he remember it, if he remembers it at all, only as one more 
idle expense of breath ? 

This much we are bound to recognise to-day: the talk 
represented real thought. Sooner or later the day of building- 
up in Europe—in the world, rather—must come. We all 
say to each other, as a commonplace, that this portentous 
war must lead to a happier state of things. We, most of us, 
have some sort of vision, more or less distinct, of a “ League 
of Nations,” or, at any rate, of some arrangement which may 
save the world from the suicidal international jealousies of 
the past. But before anything of the kind can come about, 
a good deal of thinking has got to be done. Any resettlement 
of international relations upon a durable basis involves a 
number of particular problems which may task the best 
minds. However much to-day we may be concentrated 
upon victory, or beyond, if victory is to profit us, these 
problems await us. And in the few countries still neutral, 
where they have not to be preoccupied with winning the 
war, there are those who think it not too soon to begin 
systematic thought about the elimination of the causes of 
war in days tocome. Even so in the belligerent countries 
some people believe that, unless before the end of the war 
they have thought about what is to follow it, there is little 
chance that what follows it will correspond with their hopes, 

It was such considerations as these which led in 1915 to 
the formation in Holland of the Organisation Centrale pour 
une Paix Durable. Its members are drawn from belligerent 
as well as neutral countries. Soon after it had come into 
existence, the Executive Committee of the Organisation 
marked out nine cardinal problems, for the study of each 
of which it appointed a separate “ Commission ”—(1) the 
principle of self-determination, as applying to the population 
of territories debatable between two neighbouring States, 
(2) the principle of autonomy as applying to nationalities, 
or fragments of nationalities enclosed within greater States, 
(3) Free Trade and the Open Door, (4) the Hague Conference 
and its possibilities, (5) international arbitration, (6) the 
modes of enforcing the verdict of an international tribunal 
or of a court of arbitration, (7) the reduction of armaments, 
(8) the “ freedom of the seas,” (9) the democratic control of 
foreign policy. Each of the nine Commissions was composed 


‘of members in different belligerent and neutral countries 


and had a neutral as chairman. After studying its particular 
problem for a certain period, each Commission was to — 
a report, and then, according to the programme. of the 
Organisation, a General Conference was to take place in some 
neutral capital, 

In September, 1917, 1 
ready to report, and it seemed to the Executi 
that the Conference might now take place. 


seven of the nine Commissions were 
ve Committee 
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with a Swiss Society, of similar aims but a local character, 
the Association Suisse pour l’ étude des Bases dun Traité de 
Paiz Durable, the Conference was summoned to meet at 
Berne on October 15th. Beside the registered members of 
the Organisation, a considerable number of persons in the 
different countries, believed to be sympathetic with its 
objects, were invited by the Committee to attend. 

There are those who dispose of all such enterprises by 
saying “ German Peace Plot.” But this is of too crude a 
simplicity to fit the facts. The German Government, we 
must remember, is not without its embarrassments in regard 
to these movements for promoting the mood of peace. It 
wants peace, of course—wants it bitterly—but it wants it 
upon certain terms. It would regard it as a catastrophe 
if the resolution of its own people were so softened by peace 
propaganda that it ceased to stand out for these terms. 
On the other hand, it desires very much to soften the re- 
solution of enemy countries to such an extent as to bring 
them down to those terms. It sees in the activity of its own 
German pacifists and semi-pacifists something which may 
be usefully turned to account for its effect upon the enemy 
countries, but which is dangerous for the home public. The 
problem is how to secure the maximum of use with the 
minimum of danger. The German society with which the 
Organisation Centrale worked in co-operation, the Bund 
Neues Vaterland, the German Government suppressed long 
ago. When, however, the German friends of peace were 
invited to a Conference where they might have a softening 
effect upon other nations, it was a matter of some doubt 
whether the use or the danger predominated. 

At first the German Government seemed inclined to think 
that it was the danger. The only belligerent country which 
gave prompt encouragement to the proposal of the Con- 
ference was Austria-Hungary. It was announced that Count 
Karoly, among others, would attend, although the Tisza 
party in Hungary vehemently opposed his being given a 
passport. When October 15th came, no delegates had 
arrived at Berne. It looked very much as if the project had 
fallen through. Then suddenly, about October 19th, the 
German Government reversed its policy and intimated that 
it would give facilities to German subjects to attend. This 
changed the situation for the promoters of the Conference. 
It was now fixed for a date in November. The President of 
the Swiss group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Herr J. 
Scherrer-Fiillemann, a Nationalrat reputed to be of pro- 
German sympathies, upon whom it would fall to supervise 
the local arrangements for the Conference, wrote in a high 
tone to the heads of the Allied Missions in Switzerland, 
warning them that his Committee would not be responsible 
for the consequences if their Governments refused passports. 
He intimated that if they prevented their subjects from 
travelling to Switzerland, he would bring into the Conference 
those subjects of theirs who were in Switzerland already— 
many of them either shady characters or cranks who had 
quitted their country because they had quarrelled with it. 
But it appears that the Committee itself did not regard 
Scherrer-Fiillemann’s line with approval. 

It was urged generally by the promoters of the Conference 
that there was no reason why any belligerent Government 
should be shy of it on the ground that it sought to bring 
about an unsatisfactory end to the war. It would not, they 
pleaded, go into the particular questions of this war—either 
its causes or the terms on which it would be brought to an 
end. It would deal only with the general principles upon 
Which in the future any secure peace must be based. We shall 
see how far this plea was valid. 

The German Government on its part, having once made 
up its mind that the Conference would be useful for its 
purposes, seems to have furthered it with industrious energy. 
= to one report, German agents were in Zurich, 

g the editors of the principal newspapers in order to 





get up a peace campaign in connection with the Conference. 
We may divine that the German Government thought 
especially of the effect the Conference might have in Italy. 

The Conference opened ultimately on Monday, November 
19th, in the Bérgerratsaal of the Casino. The Swiss members 
of the Conference and the foreign delegates together 
numbered about forty-eight. Gf neutrals, besides the Swiss, 
there were only two Dutch—no Scandinavians. The Entente 
countries were represented by one or two Belgians and 
Russians. Austria-Hungary sent fifteen delegates. These 
were mainly priests representing Catholic Peace Societies, but 
amongst the fifteen were Dr. Alfred Fried, the well-known 
pacifist ; the Socialist author, Karl Reuner; Professor 
Redlich, and Professor Jaszy of Budapest. Count Karoly did 
not, after all, reach Berne till the Conference was over. From 
Germany came ten delegates. There was the arch-intriguer of 
the Centre Party, the indefatigable Herr Erzberger, rotund 
and plausible; the long-bearded figure of the Independent 
Socialist, Edward Bernstein, sage-like and benevolent ; the 
successful lawyer, Wolfgang Heine, who is one of the orators 
of the strongly nationalist wing of German Social Democracy ; 
the ingenious Herr Quidde, who made himself famous 
twenty-five years ago by a brilliant skit upon the Kaiser, 
entitled “ Caligula,” and has been a Professor at Munich ; 
the moderate and able, if somewhat prosy and long-winded 
Progressive politician, Herr Gothein. All these are members 
of the Reichstag. The remaining five delegates were Blunck, 
the Reichstag member for Hamburg, Professor Schiicking 
of Marburg, Professor Niemeyer of Kiel, Dr. Piloty from 
Wiirzburg and Dr. Herz from Marburg. It was remarked 
that neither Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe nor Professor 
F. W. Férster, whose attendance had been hoped for, was 
present. 

During the first three days of the Conference, the members 

discussed by themselves various of the problems which 
had been studied by the nine Commissions. On the fourth 
day, Thursday, November 22nd, about one hundred visitors 
were present. Quidde made the principal speech. He had 
long stood in Germany for an academic pacifism, and had 
been associated with Bernstein in the “ Centralstelle fir 
Vélkerrechtlichen Frieden.”” In 1915, when he drew up a 
manifesto against the annexationist plans of the Six Asso. 
ciations, he was not generally looked upon with a favourable 
eye by the Government. He is said to have been the only 
non-Socialist member of the Reichstag whose private 
correspondence was interfered with by the censor. 
_ Now, however, Quidde’s speech was all directed to present 
the situation in a light of comforting optimism, to lull 
suspicions as to the future policy of Germany. Germany was 
quite ready to conclude a peace without annexations or 
indemnities. There was really no reason why the Entente 
should be so shy of negotiations. If peace was now con- 
cluded on a basis of compromise, German militarism could 
never revive. The only thing which could revive it would 
be a humiliating peace forced upon Germany. The de- 
mocratisation of Germany was going forward most satisfac- 
torily. Hertling was an admirable Chancellor. But it would 
check the process of democratisation if foreigners attempted 
to interfere with German internal affairs. 

Such a debate was enough to show that, however much 
the Conference might have set out to keep clear of the 
questions involved in the present war, it was impossible 
for the discussion not to take a line which was virtual pro- 
paganda. At the meeting which was held on Friday, 
November 28rd, after the Conference had been closed, and 
which was thrown open to the general public, the representa- 
tives of the Central Powers who had come to Berne for the 
Conference had an opportunity of speaking directly bcfore 
a non-German audience on the question how the present 
war was to be brought to a close. The Austrian Professor 
Ude of Graz argued that the question,‘ Who was responsible 
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for the war?” must be excluded from international dis- 
cussion, and that an armistice should be established while the 
two sides discussed peace terms on the basis of the status quo. 
It can hardly be doubted that Professor Ude was acting, 
whether consciously or not, as the voice of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. 

It would be quite unjust to suspect the good faith of a 
large number of those who took part in the Conference. 
Nor would it be true to regard them generally as “ peacc- 
cranks.” Many of them are men of eminent ability and 
good sense. We may believe that when full reports are 
published of the work of the nine Commissions, it will be 
found that they have made a real contribution to questions 
which will be of immediate practical urgency when the 
discussion of peace terms really begins. It is only necessary 
to recognise that to-day their abstract principles and the 
world of fact are held apart by a great foree—the will of the 
Central Powers. There is no indication that either Germany 
or Austria-Hungary is at all ready to give effect, so far as 
concerns its own sphere of power, to those principles of 
liberty and justice which the friends of peace advocate. 

We can see why it is convenient to the Central Powers 
that argument should be diverted from the facts behind the 
present war, which are so damning to them—from the 
question of guilt—and why they consider abstract dis- 
cussions serve their turn. Talk about peace, so long as it 
takes place beyond the German frontiers and so long as it 
follows a certain course, is calculated to dispose the people 
of enemy countries to make peace on terms which would 
allow the Governments of the Central Powers to exhibit to 
their peoples some net gain as the outcome of the war. The 
German Government does not initiate the pacifist move- 
ment any more than the miller creates the stream which 
turns his mill. He merely directs and regulates the water- 
power for his own ends. And the German Government in 
relation to the flow of its own subjects to such a centre as 
Berne exercised a carefully discriminative selection. No 
doubt many of the respected German publicists attending 
the Conference were not conscious agents of their Govern- 
ment. But the German Government took pains to ascertain 
beforehand, in the case of the individuals whom they let 
through, what they were going to say. It is credibly reported 
that all the German delegates, except Bernstein, visited the 
Foreign Office before they left, and either gave assurances 
or received instructions. Heinrich von Gerlach, the editor 
of Die Welt am Montag, one of the most outspoken pro- 
claimers of unpleasant truth in Germany, who had been 
invited by the Committee, seems to have been refused a 
passport. The strange thing at first sight is that the Govern- 
ment should let through Bernstein, about whose uncom- 
promising independence there could be no question. Here 
again one may surmise that the Government acted on a 
subtle calculation. It was thought that the harm which 
one man of this kind could do at the Conference was more 
than compensated for by the credit for liberality which his 
appearance would gain for the German Government. 

Any discussion of the future settlement of the world, 
which excludes an examination of the present controversy, 
must necessarily seem to have a certain unreality about it, 
to be a building of castles in the air. It is perhaps for that 
reason that some neutral publicists whose honesty and 
devotion to the cause of peace cannot be questioned—men 
like Ottfried Nippold and André Mercier—held aloof from 
the Berne gathering. A victory won by the Entente Powers 
will indeed profit little unless there be built upon it a new 
society of the nations. Yet it is hard to see how such a 


society can be other than a floating vision, until a victory of 
the Entente Powers, by causing Germany to change her 
rulers or the rulers of Germany to change their minds, first 


provides the necessary substratum in the world of facts. 4», 





UTOPIA 


\ , Y HEN the Speaker of the House of Commons 
described the idea of a League of Nations 


the other day as “‘ Utopian,”” he apologeti- 
cally expressed the hope that he would not be thought 
to be carping. We are afraid that it is not the custom 
to use the word “ Utopian” except in a disparaging 
sense. To say that a thing is Utopian means that one 
is willing to praise it only if one is allowed to pass by, 
like the Levite, on the other side. Men will assent to 
almost any principle provided it is kept safely out of 
reach in Utopia. At that distance, they will permit 
themselves to be charmed by the most fantastic dreams 
of the anarchistic communists. Plato cannot shock 
them while he remains in the clouds. William Morris, 
though he would seem more terrible than a Bolshevik 
if he had the power to do what he dreamed, seems as 
innocent as the author of Jessica’s First Prayer so long 
as he puts his Utopia not into practice but only into 
prose. We admire Utopia as the most far-away of 
foreign countries. It is prettier and more incredible 
than Japan, and we would dread being subjected to it 
as we would dread being subjected to Japan. We 
prefer to think of it as an invention of cardboard and 
fairy lights. It is a toy, not a destination. We are 
willing to believe in it only on the understanding that 
it is not true. Few men have taken out naturalisation 
papers as citizens of Utopia. The average man would 
rather be himself than anybody else, however perfect ; 
and he is equally reluctant to see his country, or his 
world, losing its identity to be reborn into vacuous 
perfection. For to the average imagination vacuousness 
is an essential quality of perfection. The perfect man 
is not an individual but a type. The Christian religion 
alone has achieved the miracle of making him an indi- 
vidual. The explanation, perhaps, is that we can 
realise human individuality in terms of sufferings, 
though we more usually do so in terms of limitations 
of mind and character. Sufferings are the tragic 
creators of personality. The perfect man of the Stoies, 
serenely enthroned above sufferings, is by comparison 
with the perfect man of the Christians an abstraction and 
a type, and many people find him as chill as a statue. 
He, more conceivably than an ordinary human being, 
might be turned out by a machine. Our attitude to 
the perfect State is much the same as to the perfect 
man. We shudder at its death-like stillness. It 
warms the heart no more than the contemplation of a 
geometrical figure. Nor do the Utopia-builders ever 
think of showing their perfect State as a scene of tragic 
sufferings and so making it as human as a real country. 
They are disinclined to allow it faults either of character 
or circumstance. It is a place as happy as a prig—as 
disgustingly calm and superior to frail humanity as 
the parents in 7'he Fairchild Family. We suggest that 
the next author who wishes to write an account of 
Utopia should try the experiment of telling the story 
as a tragedy instead of as a fairy-tale in which everybody 
lives happily ever afterwards. By some curious law 
of human nature, the imagination is more easily moved 
by tragic than by prosperous examples. The example 
of Belgium holding the gap against Germany at the 
cost of immeasurable sufferings did more to give Europe 
a great ideal in the early days of the war than the happ!- 
ness of the Swiss Republic had done during the previous 
half-century. Sympathy, pity, love—these are begotten 
by the spectacle of suffering. Happiness—at least, 
the happiness which is largely comfortableness—has 
no progeny comparable to this. 
It is not the happiness of the Utopians that finally 
frightens us, however, but their goodness. Most of us 
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would like, or think we would like, the world to be 
improved ;. but we feel that we would break down under 
the strain of trying to live up to the standards of Utopia. 
Stripped of our sins, we should feel naked, indecent, 
unnatural. We are in doubt if we can adapt ourselves 
to those virtuous surroundings without ceasing to be 
ourselves. We have no desire to give up our richly- 
coloured identities in order to become walking theories 
—even if they should be the very best theories. There 
are many people nowadays who hate the idea of 
immortality because it would mean living for ever in 
Utopia. They have almost as great a horror of Heaven 
as their ancestors had of Hell. They dread it as a vast 
mutual improvement society in which a procession of a 
million million souls would walk about from noon to 
eternal noon on stilts, all bent on doing each other good. 
Thoreau was heretical in many respects, but he was an 
average orthodox man in his desire to run away from 
anyone who wished to do him good. People, we 
fancy, make a mistake in thinking that Heaven or 
Utopia is the sort of place where everybody is deter- 
mined to do one good. That is not Heaven but Purga- 
tory. Utopia is as free from the tyranny of the sermon 
as a summer seashore crowded with children. The 
child might as reasonably be afraid of its games as the 
grown-up man of Utopia. A man may well think 
nervously of the prospect of being plunged into Utopia 
while he is still adapted to life in twentieth-century 
Clapham. He would, in that event, be as queerly out 
of his element as Gulliver was among the houyhnhnms. 
He may take comfort, however, from the reflection that 
Utopia is a country which it is impossible for anyone 
not fully adapted to Utopian conditions to enter. We 
must be Utopians before we can get into Utopia. The 
worst of it is that the reverse proposition is equally true : 
we must get into Utopia before we can be Utopians. 
This may seem to be a mere playing with paradoxes 
and contradictions with no purpose save to emphasize 
human helplessness. As a matter of fact, there is a 
good deal of comfort to be got out of the contradictions. 
They remind us that Utopia cannot become our home: 
save by an act of our own will, and that our transition 
to it is bound to be an affair of mutual adaptations, like 
the transition from childhood to middle age. A negro 
might as well shrink from the spectacle of an English 
peer living in an English country house as an English 
peer shrink from the life of a Utopian living in a castle 
in Spain. The English peer, there is some reason to 
believe, represents a type of man that has advanced 
from a lower level even than that of the negro. His 
present existence, we have no doubt, would seem 
unbelievably Utopian to the limp and hungry savage 
in the gloom of an African forest. The peer, however, 
has slowly adapted himself to the austere earthly 
— in which he dwells. He finds that after all 
it is 
not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

He can even look back without longing to that occasional 
breakfast of human rashers which his ancestor of ten 
thousand years ago would not have given up for a world 
of Utopias. He misses all those little failings of his 
fathers, indeed, as little as the Utopian of ten thousand 
years hence will miss the little failings which most of us 
nowadays treasure as the sacred emblems of our person- 
ality. The English peer of to-day and the England 
of to-day are, as we have suggested, but the Utopian 
and the Utopia of the stunted aborigine of ten thousand 
gee ago. Seeing that the peer is not afraid to live in 
is giddy perch high above the aborigine, why should 
modern man dread the thoughts of existence in a 
still giddier perch somewhere above the peer ? 


It seems to us that the human race has now reached a 
oe at which it is bound either to struggle up to a 

igher level or to fall back ruinously down towards the 
savage. At the present level, the world is no longer 
inhabitable by civilised man. In spite of the great 
increase of the will to better things and the power for 
better things, it has become but a new image of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, from which men must flee if they would 
live. We may have no great longing to reach Utopia, 
but refugees cannot be choosers, and what are we but 
refugees in flight from the old world of imperialism and 
capitalism and the organisation of greed ? We may, no 
doubt, return if we choose to the old world when the 
fires have died out. But be sure, if we do, we are 
dooming our children and their children to worse fires. 
We are not fatalists enough to believe that wars are 
inevitable, but we have sufficient common sense to see 
that wars are inevitable in a world living under the 
sway of rival armed Powers and leagues of Powers. To 
return, as so many politicians seem anxious to do, to 
the world before the war, the world of armaments and 
ambitions as usual, would be to march straight into the 
arms of catastrophe and to thrust upon the human race 
a fate more terrible than any massacre of the innocents 
ever imagined. There are people, however, who hold 
that this is not the only alternative to the League of 
Nations, but that all would be well if England and 
France took the place of Germany as mighty military 
Powers. As though either England or France could 
become a Germany without becoming like Germany ! 
Such a consummation would merely mean new wars. 
Until nations organise themselves as a democracy 
of nations, instead of living in the lawless egoism of 
medieval barons, there will be no lasting order or 
peace. The alternative to a League of Nations is a 
riot of damnations. This is no time for hesitation 
and scepticism. To-morrow must be the beginning 
either of the era of reason or of the era of ruthlessness. 
The world must finally choose between Utopia and 
U-boatia. As for the difficulties in the way of achieving 
Utopia, are they so much greater than the difficulties 
of making war? We have a terrible conviction that if 
the human race in peace had ever been willing to undergo 
half the sacrifices—even the money sacrifices—which 
it is willing to undergo in time of war, we should have 
had Utopia painted on the map of the world long ago. 


WHAT HOMAGE TO LISTER? 


NOWLEDGE is the greatest of the neutral 
powers, as we are learning at .ast. At first we 
were assured that science is devilish—a com- 

fortable creed for the ignorant or those who, at immense 
expense, had learnt nothing but contempt for know- 
ledge, according to our fine old English tradition. The 
war will be won when we draw upon this neutral power, 
with its infinite resources, as the enemy has done from 
the first ; but to do so will be no apostasy, no falling 
away from the ideals with which we began. On the 
contrary, there are forms of knowledge which we have 
been using from the first day, on the whole with more 
success, at least on the Western front, than any other 
warring people can boast. Though all knowledge be 
morally neutral, at least we may say of preventive 
medicine and surgery that they have an aptitude for 
noble and worthy use; and these humane sciences are 
pre-eminently the creation of the three or four most 
humane nations of the earth. On the women’s side, 
remember Elizabeth Fry, the Friend, and her spiritual 
daughter, Florence Nightingale, who found our nursing at 
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the level of Mrs. Gamp, the lowest in history, and raised 
it to be the model for all the world. On the men’s side, 
remember Humphry Davy—who also gave us the 
humane safety lamp—with his nitrous oxide, the 
Americans Morton and others, with their ether, and 
Simpson the Scot, with his chloroform. Then the 
French : Paré with his ligature, and the supreme Pasteur, 
with his greatest pupil Joseph Lister, another Friend 
by name and nature. Add the Russian Jew Metchni- 
koff, the Jew Ehrlich, and to-day the Frenchman 
Carrel, and the list will serve to show what every enemy 
soldier, no less than our own, owes to the genius and 
the humanity of Britain, France, America and Jewry. 
Already, on the shelves of every lover of knowledge 
and his kind, are the biography of Pasteur—a record 
almost worthy of that almost incomparable life—and 
Sir Edward Cook’s recent volumes on Florence Nightin- 
gale. But, since the death of Lister, nearly six years 
ago, we have needed the definitive record of his life 
and work. An autobiography might have been hoped 
for. Eleven years ago I asked him to contribute 
a history of his work to a medical series, but he felt 
unequal to the task, and said so in a letter of thanks 
and so forth which was typical of his modesty and cour- 
tesy. Surgical events have moved so quickly and have 
become, in some aspects, of such public importance, 
that another student and myself have each published a 
volume, as it were, “ to go on with.” Now Sir Rickman 
Godlee, Lister’s nephew, and a great surgeon, has given 
us the veritable life* which we all need and have lon 
awaited. It is published in the very nick of time, an 
we should indeed be ashamed of ourselves if we do not 
read and prize it. My present purpose is not to attempt 
the impudent task of summarising this magnificent 
piece of work in a few paragraphs—and still less to 
write anything which will persuade the reader that he 
has all he requires and need not read the book for 
himself. The author has rightly aimed at the intelligent 
layman, whose business all this is to-day as never 
before; and if there be those who do not care about 
surgery, they may well care to learn what manner of man 
this was, what qualities of feeling and character, beyond 
and behind the intellect, went to make what Henley called 


His face at once benign and proud and shy. 


His faultless patience, his unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness, and splendid skill. 

My present concern, assuming that indeed the reader 
will have the sense to read Sir Rickman for himself, is 
to consider the essentials first of the history, and second 
of the destiny, of what we call Listerism. This practice 
is, of course, no ore and no less than applied Pasteur- 
ism. In the year 1865 Lister was a fine surgeon in 
Glasgow, studying the surgical anatomy of the aorta, 
the best method of excising the wrist, and so forth ; 
but above all concerned with the dreadful problems of 
inflammation and suppuration, which are not really 
surgical but pathological, and were to be seen through 
in the microscope rather than cut through with the 
bistoury. Here Lister had a double advantage, for his 
father was one of the greatest of all microscopists, and 
the son inherited his instinct and acquired that education. 
In the appendix to the present volume, and at length 
in the Collected Papers, we have the record of what 
Lister had learnt. But we see that he was without the 
key, and without prospect of finding it for himself. 
Then, in that year, his colleague, Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
the Professor of Chemistry, whose name is worthy of 
remembrance for this priceless service, drew his atten- 
tion to the work and writings of Louis Pasteur. Lister 


By Sir Rickman John Godlee, Bart., ex-P.R.C.S., 
18s. 





* Lord Lister. 
etc. 


Macmillan. 


“was not at that time a wide reader of Continental 
scientific literature,’ and did not know that the cele- 
brated French chemist had already proved putrefaction 
to be a fermentation : 
“that it was caused by the growth of minute microscopical 
beings which were carried far and wide by dust floating in the 
air, and that it was possible to free the air of this dust by 
filtration, or heat, or by other means. This” (Sir Rickman 
continues) “was a startling revelation ; for, if it were true, the 
mystery of wound infection would be cleared up. It was 
indeed the air which started the mischief, but not the air 
itself. The air was only the vehicle which conveyed the 
germs of putrefaction to the wound. If it were true, he saw 
that successful wound treatment would no longer consist in 
employing antiseptic substances after putrefaction was estab- 
lished, as had often been done in the past, but in purifying the 
air before it gained access to the wound, so that putrefaction 


should never be allowed to take place.” 

The rest follows, and followed. Fermentation was 
seen to concern not merely the chemist, the brewer and 
the wine-producer; Lister created modern surgery by 
applying Pasteur’s discovery to wound-treatment. The 
record of his achievement is fascinating and will delight 
the reader who follows Lister in his early trials and 
successes, his introduction of the spray to sterilise the 
circumambient air of an operation, its abandonment, 
the fight against professional ignorance and prejudice— 
as when Harvey, having discovered the circulation of 
the blood, lost nearly all his patients, thanks to his 
professional brethren—the triumphs in Edinburgh, and 
the Odyssey to London, which had not hearkened, 
though Edinburgh and Paris and Copenhagen were daily 
proving Lister to be right. 

Since 1914 there has been much to record, and indeed 
we may be glad that the present volume was not pub- 
lished until now, for the delay has enabled the author 
to add to its value for posterity. Readers of these 
columns are assumed to have good memories, and so 
I need not reconsider now the sequent substance of 
successive articles on wounds, “ Back to Lister ’’— 
Sir Rickman’s own phrase, when it became clear that 
the active use of antiseptics was needed for wounds in 
this war—on Metchnikoff's discovery of phagocytosis, 
which delighted and enlightened Lister, as well it 
might, on the chemical synthesis of specific antiseptics, 
as taught and practised by Ehrlich, the creator of 
salvarsan and “ flavine,’”’ and on the recent work of 
Carrel at Compiégne, to which Sir Rickman pays a 
worthy tribute, saying of this pure Listerism, as it is, 
that “ if the results obtained by Carrel in a small, highly 
organised research hospital can be obtained in large 
war hospitals, a new era will have dawned for military 
surgery.” 

At this date it need hardly be said that the “ anti- 
septic” versus “ aseptic ” discussion, and the supposed 
recantation and disproof of Lister’s teaching, were mere 
malignant mouthings of those who have never contri- 
buted an iota to knowledge, but have devoted their lives 
to fighting ineffable merey in mercy’s holy name. 

But what of the future? Already this new book 
bears last year’s date, and we hope in this New Year to 
make an end, for all time, of military surgery—which 
will be a “new era” indeed. As for “ surgical tuber- 
culosis,”” we mean ere long to end it, and all other 
tuberculosis too. We shall have specific antiseptics for 
the organisms which cause appendicitis ; we shall feed 
infancy properly, and have no knock-knees to straighten 
by deliberate Listerian compound fracture—for there 
will have been no rickets to knock those knees together. 
Though we have lost Ehrlich, we shall follow his clue 
against the chemistry of the cancer-cell. What is to 
become of Listerism at this rate ? 

I reiterate the answer given nearly six years ago. 
There is no getting away from parenthood, because 
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there is no getting away from life and death. The 
gross need for surgery is going, one needs only the use 
of the most mediocre eyes to see the end of it; but 
motherhood must not go and will not go. When the 
day comes that finds the surgical instruments of to-day 
almost confined to museums, when surgery, notwith- 
standing its rapid but transient extension to all manner 
of hitherto exclusively medical fields, is confined, for 
lack of demand, to little more than cases of accident— 
Nature’s amazing operation of childbirth will still be 
daily or nightly performed, and beside those beds, 
centuries and centuries of centuries hence, will stand 
Pasteur and Lister, still guarding the portals, still 
saving the mothers of men. 

Sir Thomas Brock and Sir Rickman Godlee have each 
done their part in paying homage to Lister, as the 
Abbey and this volume testify, but now Dr. Addison 
has a greater chance than theirs. If the Ministry of 
Health which he is now designing is to be what humble 
students for many years and Lord Rhondda from his 
high place last year have demanded, it will aim at 
health indeed, rather than healing. When I was asking 
for this from the platform of the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester recently, Dr. Campbell Morgan whispered 
to me that indeed the Apocalyptic phrase, as we know it, 
“the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations,” is a mistranslation. The leaves of the tree 
of life were not for “ healing ” the nations but for their 
health. It cannot be believed that Dr. Addison is 
going to give us, for instance, sanatoria for consumption, 
whilst leaving the slum and the public-house as they 
are. Similarly, we want something better than asylums 
for the “ born blind,” whom the gonococcus has success- 
fully shuttered at birth, because no Listerian antiseptic 
washed out the newborn and then lucid eyes; and 
special hospitals for women who have paid the lifelong 
price for dirty midwifery—though, indeed, unlike the 
many killed outright by puerperal fever, they do live 
to tell the shameful tale to ears that can hear. 

The further homage and memorial yet due to Lister 
are the establishment, as the absolute first deed of a 
Ministry of Health, of a National Maternity Service, 
realising my vision at Lister’s death, and justifying 
itself by providing that ante-natal, natal, and post- 
natal guard over motherhood and infancy which are 
the beginnings of health and preventive medicine. 

If the recent record of our nascent life, which owed 
so much to Lord Rhondda, is not to be deplorably 
lowered under the tragic conditions of this year, the 
next session of Parliament must see speedy action. It 
is a nameless thing that his desire to provide milk for 
motherhood and infancy should be thwarted by the 
War Cabinet, as Mr. Clynes has now told us; it is 
worse that the Ministry of Health is not yet established. 
Let it be soon that, under such an wgis, we pay due 
homage to Lister, by discharging the noblest task to 
which his or any other form of knowledge or power can 
be called—the service of those who give birth to the 
life of this world to come. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 
T" New Year’s Honours List has removed any doubts 


that may have remained in the minds of sceptical 

J or septical persons as to the genuineness of the 
Prime Minister’s intention to sweep away the old bad system 
under which titles were awarded. The List, indeed, has 
practically silenced carping tongues and given almost univer- 
sal satisfaction. The presence in it of thé names of certain 
writers may possibly have caused a gentle, pained surprise, 
for various reasons. But the attention given to the best 





class of newspaper proprietors and to the Bar has made the 
governing world unanimous, perhaps for the first time in the 
history of that world. 


It may fairly be said that Press comment and private 
comment on the principal Admiralty change have been in 
the main more than usually inept. I think it may also be 
said that the Navy itself has not shown much enthusiasm 
for the change. Mystification predominates among naval 
emotions. As regards the public, there is probably no war 
subject upon which it is so exquisitely and perfectly unin- 
structed as the Navy. That excellent institution the His- 
torical Association was, I believe, first to discover and publish 
the strange fact that, although the success of all our inter- 
national politics must depend upon a proper appreciation 
of the réle of the Navy, there is no Chair of naval history in 
any university in the British Empire, and quite possibly 
there never will be—auntil a revolution has happened and the 
ruling class has been overthrown. The ruling class has 
always despised history. Even the very latest reformed 
regulations for the Higher Civil Service Examinations leave 
our future Imperial bureaucrats—prancing proconsuls and 
all that tribe—quite free to remain in ignorance of the history 
of the territories over which they will prance. Similarly, 
Civil servants are allowed to ornament, and to take salarics 
from, the Local Government Board and the Treasury 
without having troubled to learn anything whatever of the 
history of English law, administration, or finance. For this 
diverting fact, too, I am indebted to the Historical Associa- 
tion. 1920 has dawned. 


te 


Mysterious Nature sometimes issues a strange comment 
upon the interpretations of her tendencies as seen darkly 
in registrars’ returns and similar cabalistic phenomena. 
It is a commonplace of the statistical priesthood that, in- 
fluenced by the war, she has of late shown a marked pre- 
ference for the sex which fights. In the maternity ward of 
the Middlesex Hospital, out of nineteen babies born within 
the week ending on Christmas Day, eighteen were girls. 


* 


I get interesting bulletins from munitions works. Here is 
one written by a charge-hand. It seems to throw on the life 
of the munitioner a light somewhat different from that cast 
by special descriptive reporters of the Tory Press :-—‘* One 
of my girls, ‘ on nights ’ last week, told me I must not expect 
much from her that night. So I asked what was up, and 
she said she hadn’t been able to go to bed at all that day. 
and out of her spare time from actual housework she had 
spent three and a half hours outside a Maypole shop without 
getting what she wanted. However, she did extremely well 
that night—how she managed it I don’t know. I should have 
dropped dead at the lathe. I maintain that such workers 
ought to have foodstuffs sent to them. Food is as essential 
to them as shells are to the soldiers, and soldiers don’t have 
to wait three and a-half hours for enough shells to go round 
—at any rate, not nowadays.” 


Be 


And here is another bulletin :—* That dodge I practised 
months ago of 6d. in the £ of wages for war loan is now being 
carried out by the whole works, at the request of the manage- 
ment. Everyone—man, woman, and child—will have 
deducted from his wages, before payment of same, at least 
6d. in the £—1s. in 30s. 6d., for example—or as much more 
as he asks for. This starts with the New Year. I think it is 
an excellent idea ; so many of the younger people with but 
few responsibilities are making lots more money than they 
need. It will stop them from throwing money away. ‘Two 
of my boys, for instance, have signed for 5s. and 7s. 6d. in 
the £. It will be ‘ found money ’ for them in a year or two's 
time. Other institutions are to start with the New Year. 
In fact, the whole place seems to be settling down to a 
finding-money game and gencral benefit all round, as though 
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the war was going on for five or ten years. I imagine that 
this has come about just now through the recent 12} per 
cent. rises in various quarters. ... Those unfortunate 
beings in the Filling Shop have to work right through our 
ten-day holiday, bar Christmas Day and Boxing Day, but 
including both Sundays!” 


3 a * 


It is astonishing how the written word does picturesquely 
remain. In 1898 the then greatest living authority on the 
German Emperor—need I say that I mean Mr. Poulteney 
Bigelow ?—wrote as follows in an article entitled, “* Ten 
Years of Kaiser Wilhelm,” in the Century Magazine :—‘* He 
has a Yankee head on his shoulders. This I said ten years 
ago and it remains true to-day.” 


* + * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s hints to oligarchy :— 
To the War Office censor of despatches from the fronts. 


“ Military men are, I suppose, the most Imperialist, as 
far as their views are concerned, and yet there is no class 
that so thoroughly recognises the importance of local 
patriotism as an incentive to noble deeds. Sir Colin 
Campbell, when he wished his Scotsmen to storm a dan- 
gerous position, never appealed to those Imperial instincts 
which are supposed by Unionist politicians to be the only 
safe and sure incentive to right political execution. He 
simply said: ‘ Highlanders, remember your hills,’ and 
they faced death with shouts of triumph—all for the 
honour of those beloved hills.” 


To the Prime Minister :— 


“* Well, there is another cockatoo phrase very frequently 
used, and it is this. In criticising this war, they say, you 
are encouraging the Boers. Well, now, let us deal with 
that. It is really the stock argument. In the first place, 
it is not true; in the second place, it is not a genuine 
charge. Let me put this to you and my Unionist auditors 
on the other side. Do they intend this canon of criticism 
for the military situation ? Do they say you may criticise 
the military position, but you are a traitor if you criticise 
the political side of it ? ” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE CONSCRIPTION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I again trespass on your courtesy and write a few 
lines in reply to the editorial note you were good enough to append 
to my letter of the 12th ult.? 

In this note you say “* the levy of 8s. 6d. (we think the figure 
should be 8s. 3d.) postulates an income of at least £100,000.” 

As my income falls very considerably short of half that amount, 
this statement was a great surprise to me. It filled me with 
such terrible suspicions of the Inland Revenue Department that 
I sent for the scale of charges for Super Tax. I have it now 
before me, and I find that any individual whose income exceeds 
£10,000 pays 3s. 6d. on every pound over that amount. If 
therefore his income is £40,000 he pays 8s. 6d. on £80,000—and a 
sliding scale up to 8s. 2d. on the preceding £7,500. 

You are no doubt right in saying that the allocation under 
the Settled Land Act ought not to be regarded as his property 
at all. It is difficult, however, to avoid doing so. The half-yearly 
mineral rents are paid in to his account—Income Tax and Super 
Tax have to be paid on them, and then one quarter of the total 
has to be taken away—at the end of the year. On fully three- 
quarters therefore of the income paid in to his account he has 
to pay out 14s. 6d. in the pound. 

1 do not wish to grumble at the existing state of things, but 
I cannot help feeling that if a further levy is made, such as was 
contemplated in the article headed “ Conscription of Wealth,” 


OF WEALTH 





one’s sphere of usefulness, such as it is, would be reduced to a 
vanishing point.—Yours, etc., 
* ALREADY CONSCRIPTED.” 
December 26th, 1917. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The question of the conscription of Capital becomes 
a very real one when the Chancellor of the Exchequer (as reported 
in the Times of December 26th) has said : 

“In my opinion it is simply a question whether it will pay 
them best, and pay the country best, to have a general Capital 
levy, and reduce the National Debt as far as you can, or have 
it continued for fifty years as a constant burden of taxation.” 

Mr. Bonar Law seems to assume, as Mr. Carter assumed in 
your issue of December 22nd (page 279), that there is no third 
course. 

But would it not be more in accordance with all the principles 
of finance to raise the Income Tax still further at once, and to 
continue it after the war at whatever figure was necessary to 
reduce the National Debt rapidly ? 

There is no doubt that at the present time there is a large class, 
among both rich and poor alike, who haveaconsiderable surplus 
of income to spend on luxuries. It would seem that these are the 
people who ought to be made to pay, by means of a raised and a 
still more deeply graduated income tax. 

Mr. Carter writes as if conscription of Capital were a question 
between the “ Capitalists” and ‘the whole nation.” Surely 
it is a question between the economical and the extravagant, 
to whatever class in the nation they belong. 

I would only ask three questions, which you, sir, no doubt 
will answer : 

(1) If conscription of Capital is advocated, why should any- 
one save? It is certainly more pleasant to spend one’s own 
money than to lend it and never get it back. It is answered— 
“unless men lend, Government will be compelled to take it by 
compulsion,” that is the very policy which I have advocated 
above,—viz., one that demands equal sacrifice from all. 

(2) What would be the effect of conscription of Capital ? Mr. 
Carter, I understand, suggests that one-third should be taken. 
Let us have an answer in two widely different cases. On the one 
hand the banks would find their reserves depleted. On the other 
hand tens of thousands of small people who have invested their 
life’s savings would find their living gone. In both instances 
something like ruin would result from “* conscription.” 

(3) If Capital be conscripted once, to pay off the costs of this 
war, who will guarantee it in future? A precedent fatally easy 
to follow will have been set. 

I only ask these obvious questions because it seems to me 
there is a real danger of the question of Capital Conscription 
being confused with that between rich and poor. It is treated 
as if the interests of rich and of poor were opposed. It seems 
to me that the opposition rather is between the provident and the 
self-indulgent. By all means let us make the rich pay for most 
of the war; they have most of the money. But let us make 
them pay by a process which will be equal in its operation all 
round.—Yours, etc., 

Wadham College, Oxford. 

December 27th, 1917. 


[We shall return to this subject.—Ed. N.S.] 


J. WELLS. 


HOW TO SETTLE THE IRISH QUESTION 


To the Editor of Tar NEw SraTESMAN. 


Srm,—Mr. Shaw can look after himself, but perhaps you will 
permit an Irishman and a Liberal to offer some criticisms upon 
the article appearing under the above caption in your last issue. 

I do not love the “ paste pot and scissors ** method of contro- 
versy, but I feel constrained to remind you that not so long since 
Tue New SraTesMAN was dismissing Dominion Home Rule 
magnificently as one of Lord Northcliffe’s boyish ideas, while 
now this policy has been enshrined above argument even. 

Waiving the question whether this novel demand for Dominion 
status is not a by-product of the desire to escape conscription 
now and heavy taxation hereafter, I would humbly suggest to 
your correspondent that he is in danger of becoming the prisoner 
of his own iron logic. Dominion status did not fall down like 
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the image of Artemis of old from Heaven ; and no good purpose 
is served by crying “* Great is Diana of the Ephesians” to the 
exclusion of common-sense and practical politics. 

Imprimis, political institutions are made for man, and not man 
for the institutions. It is not, as your correspondent supposes, 
a fatal objection to a Home Rule Bill that it cannot be fitted into 
one or another of a German jurist’s pigeon-holes. The Canadian 
Constitution can only be wrested by prayer and fasting into the 
category of Federalism ; but it works none the less well for that. 
True, Ireland is not merely West Britain, but neither is it a 
colony ; and it is foolish to ignore that “ terrible propinquity ” 
to Great Britain which,'as Mr. Dicey aptly points out, has oriented 
all Irish history. 

“* Where the component parts of an empire are, as in Germany 
(or America) separated by no great physical obstacles or long 
distances, it is usual to regard the matters (such as customs) 
just enumerated as the business of the Imperial Government. 
Where, as in the case of the British Empire, the Dominions are 
separated from the Mother Country and from each other both 
by physical barriers and great distances, a common system of 
customs can only arise by an artificial arrangement. .. . In 
this respect Ireland stands in a middle position between a State 
of the German Empire (or U.S.A.) and a British Dominion. 
Separated by the sea, it is nevertheless in close contact with 
Great Britain, because there is practically no direct trade between 
Ireland and foreign countries, and because Great Britain is by 
far the largest consumer of Irish goods.’’ (Home Rule Problems, 
pp- 156-157.) 

Two more questions. “ Ireland,” says your correspondent, 
“does not contemplate a tariff war with England.” Then why 
break down that free trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
whose destruction only an eighteenth-century mercantilist 
could regard as anything but an unmitigated evil? And what 
about Ulster? If the North abandons its partitionist, must not 
the South surrender its separatist heresies? Is it reasonable to 
ask the Scotch whisky distillers, linen-manufacturers, ship- 
builders, and yarn spinners of Belfast, the fabric of whose industry 
and commerce is so closely interwoven with that of Great Britain, 
to sever absolutely these intimate ties, and submit unreservedly 
to the uncovenanted mercies of the reactionary peasants, publi- 
cans, and gombeen men of the South and West, to whom their 
farm is Ireland and their parish the world ?—Yours, etc., 

Ennis, Co. Clare, L. A. ABRAHAM. 

December 30th, 1917. 


(Mr. Abraham is mistaken in thinking that we have editorially 
committed ourselves against Dominion Home Rule or for it. We 
prefer, as regards Ireland, to do what Lord Morley says he did 
throughout his career—take Irish opinion as our guiding light. 
The abuse with which Mr. Abraham’s letter concludes is abuse 
of the majority of the Irish people, and does not suggest a belief 
in “the self-determination of nationalities’—the proclaimed 
doctrine of the British Government.—Eb. N.S.] 


MUDDLE AND WORSE 


To the Editor of Tax New StTaTEsMAN. 

_ Sir,—Is it not time that the Government began to co-ordinate 
its labour resources and deal justly with the men, and still more 
the women, it employs? Some ten days ago Sir Eric Geddes was 
appealing with tears in his eyes for labour—male and female— 
for the shipyards. At the same time No. 3 National Filling Factory, 
Willesden, was turning off 2,500 girls at a week’s notice “ on 
reduction of staff,” the night-shift being abolished. The girls 
had signed on “for the duration of the War and six months 
afterwards.”—Yours, etc., 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
December 25th, 1917. 


HOW TO START COMMUNAL KITCHENS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

_Str,—Some of your readers are asking me how to start communal 
kitchens. Please let me tell them and all concerned—and we 
are all concerned—that wide experience and all necessary means, 
including monetary powers, are available at the Ministry of Food. 
Inquiries, whether from women or from men, should be addressed 
to Mrs. Pember Reeves, Director of Women’s Service, Grosvenor 





House, W.1. “Whoever gets to work in this matter is helping 
to win and end the war and build the better Britain of to-morrow. 

I should have added to my article what is well worth an article 
to itself. It is the proved fact that the chief maker of the smoke 
which converts mere mist or fog in London into “ Smog ”— 
the filthy thing which blinds and blackens and chokes—and kills 
us—is the kitchen fire. Communal kitchens are the way out.— 
Yours, etc., 

LENS. 
Christmas Day, 1917. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOME SERVICE 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Referring to the admirable article entitled ““ Communal 
Kitchens and the Birth Rate ” by Lens in your issue of December 
22nd, may I be allowed to suggest extension of the idea under- 
lying communal kitchens to other co-operative home services 
in connection with the new Housing Scheme ? 

Women who have to do all their own housework are continually 
overworked and suffer grievously in health and vitality. What 
is needed is a central block serving a ‘group) of cottages, the 
number of which would be determined after careful consideration. 
From this the cottages would be supplied with hot water. Here 
a laundry with up-to-date machinery and appliances should be 
established for the use of the tenants in turn. A nursery with 
a qualified nurse in charge would be provided for the care of the 
children while the mothers were doing their homework. The 
hot water and the use of the laundry might be paid for in the 
rent, but the nursery would probably be paid for by those who 
made use of it. A sick ward should be provided in order quickly 
to segregate the lighter infectious diseases and so prevent the 
present rapid spread of infection. 

At a small but representative meeting held at York early in 
December, this idea was discussed and approved with one dissen- 
tient. But the communal kitchen was not approved. My 
experience as Chairman of the York Communal Kitchen Committee 
leads me to believe that a little experience would soon bring many 
now objecting to the idea to approve it, but that these kitchens 
should not be attached to any particular group of houses but 
be established separately in different localities ; because we find 
that good and nourishing food and thoroughly well cooked, 
cannot be produced at a price the majority can afford, unless a 
large number of consumers are catered for. 

A unique opportunity of doing something really helpful for 
our young mothers will be lost if some such labour saving schemes 
are not put into practice.—Yours, etc., Atmyra Gray. 

York, 

December 24th, 1917. 


THE “INFANT PHENOMENON ” 


7 HIS, sir,” said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing the 
maiden forward, “is the infant phenomenon, 
Miss Ninetta Crummles. . . . I tell you what, sir, 
. .. the talent of this child is not to be imagined. She must 
be seen, sir—seen—to be ever so faintly appreciated.” In 
thus sounding the praises of his daughter, Dickens’s old-time 
theatrical manager unconsciously hit on an excellent term 
wherewith to describe that form of popular entertainment 
which has had the effect in our day of putting so many of his 
successors out of business. The cinematograph is beyond all 
question the “infant phenomenon ”’ in the world of showman- 
ship at the present time—a “ phenomenon ” that most dis- 
tinctly has to be “seen to be ever so faintly appreciated.” 
The Report* of the Cinema Commission appointed to inquire 
into the morals of this prodigy provides a fitting peg on which 
to hang a few parallel criticisms, with a view to assigning 
the damsel her proper place in the sphere of artistic amuse- 
ment. 
The curious paradox of the Cinema is that, while 
her entrepreneurs have shrieked each other hoarse pro- 


* The Report of the Cinema Commission of Inquiry. Williams 
and Norgate. 
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claiming the “ lofty moral lessons,” the “* deep psychological 
truth,” and even the “ spiritual uplift ” of this, that and the 
other five-reel sensation, the lady herself has been forced 
on the attention of outsiders principally through the appear- 
ance of her name in the police-courts, and the constant 
association of her influence with crime, depravity and 
indecency. Naturally the opposers of any and every type 
of recreation which involves the mingling of the sexes 
(people like the family in one of Pinero’s plays, who objected 
to a public park on these very grounds) have seized on these 
rather squalid testimonies to the tone of the picture theatre 
as prime evidence of its degrading tendency. The view was 
pressed, and an inquiry called for. This was eventually 
set on foot by the National Council of Public Morals, and 
its findings are before us. It may be said at once that, 
although the cinema can scarcely claim to have left the court 
without a stain on its character, the Commissioners by 
no means endorse the opinion that it is nothing more or less 
than a “rogue and vagabond” luring youth to its 
destruction, or, indeed that the connection between the 
cinema and crime is anything but casual and accidental. 

But however much a verdict like this may please those 
whom Mr. Maurice Hewlett has styled the “ cinematograph 
undertakers,” we cannot say that the Report on the whole 
has afforded us very much satisfaction or inspiration. The 
more discerning critics of the “ infant phenomenon ” have 
always held that the chief objection to her performance is 
not strictly a “moral ” one at all; and the insistence on this 
aspect of it is inimical to those true shafts of rebuke which the 
“infant ” has lacked more than anything else from her 
cradle up. The fiction film might have no place in a republic 
of Plato’s, but less, we think, on account of the flashy nature 
of its “morals” than on account of the fustian quality 
of its “ art °—if “ morals” and “ art” may be separated 
in this connection. The little boy who, after witnessing 
the screen burglar open a safe with acetylene gas, goes 
home and burns a hole in his sister’s money-box, need not 
concern us. Nor need the movie-mad servant girl who pawns 
her boots to get a few coppers for her favourite amusement. 
The effect of the pictures upon conduct is probably very 
small, But their effect upon taste! Discussing the question 
of the cinema craze in the land of its greatest growth a 
little while ago, Mr. W. D. Howells said that the “ black 
art ”’ (as he called it) “ can do almost anything now, except 
convince the taste and console the spirit.””, And he wondered 
whether it would “ever get itself a soul.”” He was not 
hopeful, and if it had occurred to us to ask the same question 
we are afraid that we should not have been hopeful either. 
But there is no need to take the cinematograph as seriously 
as all this—even if the cinematographers do so themselves. 
We hear a lot from time to time about the “ subtle 
psychology ” of various studio productions. But as a rule 
the “ psychology ” label is tied on to films of which neither 
the producer nor anybody else could offer any intelligent 
explanation. We can note gratefully the wonderful advance 
in photographic detail and illusion that has taken place since 
the first cowboy raced round a rather unsteady ranch, and 
the first “ crook ” was discovered cheating at cards which 
were scarcely more “ spotted’? than the picture which 
“featured * him. The improvement in the mere “ presenta- 
tion” of the story reflects enormous credit on the brains 
behind the movement. But practically the same old 
‘psychology ” does duty to-day that sufliced ten years 
ago, when the only difference between a “ drama” and a 
“comedy ” on the screen was that the hero went down a 


sewer in the one and fell into a mud-cart in the other. 
And it is difficult to see exactly how it could be otherwise. 
So far as the majority of its “ plots” were concerned, the 
cinema started simply and unblushingly as the more excit- 
ing suecessor of the boy’s “ blood” and the “ skivvy’s ” 


novelette, eked out by a series of incoherent antics labelled 
“comic.” Alfred Harmsworth destroyed the penny dreadful 
—by making it a halfpenny ; and the cinema came along and 
destroyed it still further by giving it pictorial embodiment. 
Not much “ psychology,” to say nothing of a “ soul,” to be 
looked for on these lines. And, indeed, the “ movies,” 
in the opinion of many, have been more legitimately success- 
ful when they have kept to the pseudo-sensational “ stunt ” 
with which they began (amplified by their now immensely 
greater resources), than when they have wandered off into 
fields more suited to the novel or the play—or (as it would 
seem from some recent announcements) the sermon. As 
the expounder of a “thesis” or the propounder of a 
“problem” (using those terms as they are commonly 
understood in literature and on the stage) the film play 
generally presents the appearance of struggling ludicrously 
within the coils of its own celluloid. Its essays in “ mysti- 
cism ” are only mystifying, and its dramatisations of the 
Capital and Labour imbroglio just the same sort of sentimental 
stuff that is served up to its patrons with their Sunday 
fiction. “Is God Dead?” runs the caption of a picture 
‘** released ” a short time ago, the story of which bravely 
guarantees what it calls “‘ The Answer.” Needless to say, 
the special significance of this production—apart from the 
apparition of a male-chorister-looking person, represented 
as the “ Spirit ’-—ceases with the title. It is on the strength 
of such banalities as these that Mr. Vincent Crummles of 
the Electric Picturedrome has had the effrontery to advertise 
the “ infant phenomenon ” as a “ mental tonic ” or a “ moral 
watchdog.” But the “ bearded lady,”’ and the “ live lion 
stuffed with straw,” which graced the travelling booths 
of our youth, had as much claim to the attention of the 
biological as these figures of the film had to the psycho- 
logical student. If there is anything to study at all in this 
respect it is surely the mind of the crowd, which nightly 
in its millions receives its only art education through this 
medium. 

It may be pleaded fairly enough, of course, that the 
cinema, in common with most other kinds of public entertain- 
ment, tends to divide itself into a “ higher * and a “ lower ”’ ; 
and that the filming of celebrated books and plays goes far 
to counteract the garish “ sensationalism” of pictures 
which are merely a succession of disconnected “ thrills.” 
So, no doubt, it does. But in granting this we have to face 
the conclusion that the cinematograph at its best is only 
a parasitic art after all, and that precisely by this method 
of improving on itself it has demonstrated its inherent 
incapacity to evolve a soul of its own. The association— 
howsoever indirectly—of great novelists and dramatists with 
the wordless play is supposed to throw a glamour of intellec- 
tuality over an invention which, on its own account, has 
about as much to do with “ intellect ” as ironmongery has. 
Naturally the policy of filming anything and everything 
that has made a name for itself on the boards, or within 
boards, has had some amazing results, the only appropriate 
comment on which is that the cinema must indeed exercise a 
powerful hold on the sympathies of the populace to have 
been able to survive the efforts of some of those who cater 
for it. The established favourites in drama and romance 
are, we suppose, obvious game for the film. But latterly 
the omnivorous producer has roamed far beyond these 
into the regions of poetry, biography, and even sacred song. 
The craze for authenticated genius on the screen—no matter 
what the story or theme—carries all before it. George Eliot 
and Tennyson have been “ done,” Shaw is threatened, and 
probably even Henry James is not safe. A cinematograph 
causeur in a provincial paper the other day suggested in all 
seriousness that we could not have too much high-class 
literature in the picture theatre, and that the plays of Shake- 
speare, the novels of Dickens, and the essays of Addison (*) 
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would “ confound the Puritan enemies of this amusement.” 
It is certain that, however much Addison might confound 
the Puritans, he could not baffle the camera-man, who will 
film you anything nowadays, from a representation of the 
Flood to a setting of Omar Khayyam or Casabianca. 
When it gets to Maud, The May Queen, The Life of 
Verdi and Abide with me—all of which have been 
transmitted to this medium—we may take it that the cinema 
can go on being independent of a “soul,” so long as it 
possesses such a catholic and comprehensive gift for making 
use of other people's. 

Practically all this side of the question—the pretentious- 
ness of the cinema-mongers compared with the shoddy or 
imitative character of their wares—is left untouched by the 
Commission. And wisely, too, no doubt, if the shallowness 
(not to say downright ignorance) displayed in the few 
remarks it does permit itself on this branch of the subject 
is a fair sample of its critical judgment. That the committee 
must have known next to nothing about the nature and 
technique of a film, and have relied for its suggestions in this 
department on the clichés of the manufacturers, is shown 
in the following recommendation : 


We regard the adequate filming of stories of 
acknowledged literary merit to be a matter of primary 
importance. 


This is a simple “howler.” Sense and Sensibility 
and The Golden Bowl are works of “ acknowledged 
literary merit.” What sort of a show do the Commissioners 
imagine they would make on the screen ? (though, as has 
been hinted above, the selection of the film directors them- 
selves has often been as fantastic as this). The truth is, 
of course, that “literary merit” doesn’t matter a dump 
in a narrative of the screen, so long as it can boast pictorial 
effectiveness—what, in the jargon of the trade, is known 
as “punch.” The film theatre has been said to provide 
the “drama of the deaf.” It is certainly moving in a 
more congenial element when stimulating the imagination 
of the frankly illiterate than when bowdlerising the classic 
of study and stage for the benefit of the half-baked. Some 
of the worst-written stories in the world make excellent 
films, while mos: of the best-written ones are—inevitably— 
appalling failures. 

But these obiter dicta of the Commission amount, at the 
worst, to mere pious misdirections—though some of them 
go to show that, whatever other interest was represented 
at the Inquiry, Mr. F.’s aunt must have been present when 
the conclusions were arrived at. Such pronouncements 
as these : 


The projection of pictures should be in the hands of a 
skilled operator. 

Our ideal standard would call for a new copy of each 
film at every performance, and, at least, at frequent intervals. 

[The makers reckon to get anything up to a hundred 
exhibitions out of each copy of a film.]} 

The film which is designedly educational must either be 
explained as it proceeds ...or should be prepared for by 
an antecedent course of teaching in the school. 

Seating accommodation should be ample. 

Children should visit the theatre at such an hour as will 
ensure their night’s rest is not encroached on. 

Their attendance at the picture theatre should not be too 
frequent. 


_ All such remarks from a self-constituted and utterly 
irresponsible body, with every facility for “letting itself 
go" on a subject of huge popular interest, betoken either 
a solemn or a frivolous waste of time on the part of men 
and women who, at this stage of the world’s history, one 





would have thought, might have been more usefully 
employed. 

But perhaps, after all, the Commissioners were more 
subtle than appears at first sight. For, in spite of these 
irrelevant side-issues, there is running through the Report 
the assumption—deliberate or unconscious we know not— 
that the “infant phenomenon” is an extremely childish 
affair when all is said and done, and that when the youthful 
mind and body have been suitably protected against the 
worst defects of the creature there is nothing more that 
can be done to, or for, Miss Cinema, except to let her run 
on and run out. The utmost that is hoped for the cinema 
(beyond its becoming some very vague thing called “a 
potent instrument of culture ’”’—as the result, no doubt, 
of filming stories of “* acknowledged literary merit ’’) is that 
it may continue to act as a counter-attraction, not to other 
arts and culture, but to the public-house and the street. 
This is certainly “one in the eye” for those people who 
prate fondly of the cinema being destined to kill the drama, 
supplant the newspaper, and make books a superfluity. 
By a sort of instinct the Committee, while paraphrasing 
all they have ever heard about the “ educational value ” 
of the film, have fastened on its main function, which is 
to provide more or less thrilling little tarradiddles for the 
young, the poor and the feeble-minded, in order that they 
may be prevented from looking at and listening to worse 
things somewhere else. 

The optimism of the Report is, in fact, its most depressing 
feature. For general humour in the regulating of the 
cinema we prefer the attitude of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the 
Chief Examiner of Film Plays. He it was who told us that 
“ nothing vulgar should be allowed upon the film,” and in 
the next sentence that “it is not the business of a Censor 
to dictate to the public as to what should make them laugh, 
or what should not make them laugh.” Also that they 
were “entitled to produce a film in which crime was an 
incident, but not one which consisted entirely of crime.” 
One feels that the repetition of this sort of stuff is demanded 
by the friends or protégés of the Trade, and has no other 
value (though one would go miles to see a film “ which 
consisted entirely of crime.” It is the background of 
sentimental virtue that usually bores one so stiff in these 
productions). 

In fact, the eternal attribution of “ moral values” to 
the pictures by the merchants thereof, with the corre- 
sponding repudiation and attack from the other side, is 
precisely what has brought the “infant phenomenon ” 
into such contempt with the critical. If it were only frankly 
recognised that the border-line between the decent and the 
indecent in this art is plainly marked, and that, for the rest, 
the film play like the Restoration play, according to Lamb, 
represents “only a speculative state of things, which has 
no reference to the world as it is,” the cinematograph might 
begin to work wonders in the realm of the imagination, 
as well as in the world of tanks and submarines, where it has 
lately brought off so many successful coups. 

Bertram CLAyTON. 


ONCE THERE WAS TIME 


LET no tears fall 
If then they fell not. 
If eyes told nothing, 
Now let them tell not. 
Once there was time 
For words, looks and tears: 
That time is past, is past— 
Heart, thou shalt tell not! 
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Beyond any speech 
Is silence bitter, 

As between love and love 
Nothing is sweeter. 

Once there was time, time yet 
For words, looks and tears. 

Past, past, past, past— 
Nothing so bitter ! 


Now if tears come 
That then fell never; 
If eyes such sad, sad things 
Look now for ever; | 
If words, looks or tears 
Tremble with telling, 
Oh, what returning voice is it whispers 
Never, never, never ! 
JOHN FREEMAN. 


Music 
A CONCERT AT THE FRONT 


N a small town in France, a few miles behind the 
I front line, turning out of the square past the military 
policeman with arifle slung across his shoulder, who 
regulates the traffic with the calm precision of a London 
constable, you will find, afew hundred yards down a narrow 
paved road, the most important building for many miles 
around. It is a large, ramshackle contrivance knocked 
together by Tommies from odds and ends of timber and 
pieces of fibrous roofing. Dark, patched, and almost 
flapping, like a hideous scarecrow, in the wind, it will hold 
about eight hundred men, and is called, with the Army’s 
mordant humour, “ The Pavilion.” 

One would have expected the British or Australian 
soldier to have borrowed one of the commoner music-hall 
names and called it The Empire or The Palace, but he 
happened to hit upon Pavilion and so set the passer-by 
thinking of Arthurian legends, of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, of the silk-tasselled pavilions of Saladin, while con- 
fronting him with a real war pavilion as fantastic and 
extraordinary as that of any romance. A few yards up 
the road is a large white board with the inscription in black : 
** Forward of this point is the Ever-ready Gas Zone. Box 
respirators must always be carried,” and almost opposite, 
protruding from an uneasy-looking house, is a roughly- 
scrawled sign-board under the name Veuve Marie Colbert, 
which mutters pathetically into the street, ““ Eggs, post- 
cards, and chips.” Day and night the guns are rumbling, 
sometimes broken and absent-mindedly, sometimes in a 
determined roar; and the sky will often be dotted with the 
bursts of “Archies,” scattering round passing Boche 
machines ; but no matter what the strafing or how cross the 
Hun, at a certain hour soldiers will troop in from all around 
and fill the Pavilion to its uttermost. 

The price of admission is one frane for officers and ser- 
geants and 50 centimes for other ranks. Entering, you 
find four rows reserved for officers and the rest of the building 
crammed with troops; you will even see heads sticking 
through the doors when there is no more room for bodies. 
Sitting down, you face a stage with real footlights, and at 
the rear is a cinema lantern, both being supplied from a 
dynamo in an adjoining sea of mud. In front of the stage, 





squeezed as closely together as possible, is a military band. 
You feel an intense joy of anticipation tingling through the 
building. The faces of the bandsmen and the audience 
are aglow with pleasure when a thick-set man stands up, 
puts his cornet to his mouth, and the evening begins with a 
rousing march. The band plays fairly well, but with such 
enormous gusto as to obliterate all defects and paralyse 
with a crushing offensive all criticism in the audience. The 
show is very similar in scheme to that given by pierrot 
troupes at seaside towns in the summers before the war, 
only incomprehensibly better. But perhaps its superiority 
lies in the truly terrific verve with which everything is done. 
Again and again and again the performers triumph over 
their material. They are nine Tommies in the permanent 
roles of one pianist, two girls, and six men, and they always 
open with some chorus, generally from an old London 
musical comedy. Then follow two ragtime duets, one senti- 
mental song with lights lowered—generally about parting 
from some girl; then a comic song, as a rule curiously 
antique, such as I want to sing in opera; then a reci- 
tation or dramatic scene of their own concoction—most 
excellently done this, as a rule ; then a roster of verses ad lib. 
to a sort of comic chorus such as The night that the old 
cow died, or When we sat upon the baby on the shore.” 
This is the item where all the gibes at quartermaster-sergeants 
and men in “ cushy ” jobs and innumerable jokes are got off, 
typical couplets being : 

And the Australians stood at attention, 

As an officer passed by. 
The night that the old cow died. 
And an anti-aircraft gun 
Got its first shot on a Hun 
The night that, etc. 


Solemn Chorus: 


The two jokes that brought down the house when I was 
last there were the remark of one of the girls, extraordinarily 
well made-up, who comes in simpering, and flashing an 
engagement ring, and says: “I’m engaged to a soldier.” 
“Oh, what is he?” “ He’s an officer in the Y.M.C.A.,” 
and the reply of a jovial captain who comes jauntily on 
to the stage, and meeting a depressed subaltern, slaps him 
on the back, with “ Hullo! old man, where are you now?” 
“I'm attached to the R.F.C. Where are you?” “Oh, 
I’m attached to the base.” 

The most popular item on each occasion was the ragtime 
duet, really excellently sung, which was always clapped, 
whistled and cheered to the echo. This should be comforting 
to those who maintain, like myself, that the natural un- 
cultivated taste in music is better than the large commercial 
product which the public is induced to consume—for there 
is no doubt whatever that most ragtimes, with their synco- 
pation, vivid rhythms, and frequently attractive modu- 
lations, are the best music that many people hear, and far 
superior to what singers of ragtime would probably refer to 
as “high-class songs,” meaning the sort of unmusical 
twaddle you may see advertised any Saturday in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

The life of the Army is, however, not conducive to subtlety. 
Excitement and sentiment are the two poles on which these 
entertainments hang successfully. Wagner and the com- 
poser of If you were the only boy in the world are the only 
sorts of musicians who could always be sure of a British 
soldier’s weleome. The bands seem to play in a continuous 
switchback between the 1812 Overture and The Rosary, that 
is to say, there is always either a tremendous row or some- 
thing “to cry over.” Even so the commonplace, stupid 
scoring of the music that mostly gets played by brass bands 
is far beneath the level of the audience, which is quick to 
appreciate anything simple and striking. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE posthumous honours bestowed upon Mr. Anthony 
Hope and Mr. John Galsworthy are . . . Thus 
had I begun when I opened another paper and learnt 
that Mr. Galsworthy’s knighthood had been refused. The 
conferments, intended and achieved, are of the usual sort, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s best work was done years ago, and Mr. 
Anthony Hope ought to have received a knighthood from 
Queen Victoria or not at all. I remember him with affection 
which has not been dimmed by the long lapse of years since 
I last heard of him. Up to the time of Sophy of Kravonia 
he amused and moved me more than most. His defects are 
obvious, and it is too late to discuss them; but he only 
narrowly missed being a very good novelist. 


* co a 


The usual thing has happened. When every honours list 
is being compiled some responsible jack-in-office remembers 
that “ we must give a knighthood or two to literature and 
art.” Out of some Panjandrum’s stagnant and cobwebbed 
mind emerge names from the past, names which were much 
talked of when last the dignitary read a book. I wonder 
how often they have to make researches to find out whether 
the objects of their esteem are really still above ground. I 
wonder whether this year, or last year, they wrote to Wilkie 


Collins or George Gissing offering a knighthood and received - 


no reply. They are obviously running fearful risks ; for the 
Galsworthy episode shows that proposed names sometimes 
slip into the definitive lists when answers have either not 
been received or have not been properly docketed. 


a ak co 


Mr. John Galsworthy did himself credit, and his craft 
justice, in electing to remain a gentleman—even though on 
this occasion he would have had the distinction of climbing 
the honorific ladder in company with, though below and 
behind, that illustrious man, who has become a baronet, 
and Marmaduke, Lord Furness, who has been made a 
Viscount, shortly after complaining bitterly about the taxes 
at a company meeting whereat he also declared a dividend 
of 80 percent. One cannot too often repeat that these titles, 
as a body, never have been any test or token of merit or 
service and are to-day less than ever so. Consequently, they 
are wasted on men of conspicuous genius or virtue unless 
they are given sufficiently early to be—the world being what 
it is—a real help in the man’s career. A good artist who 
has nt yetarrived at financial security could certainly be 
assisted by a knighthood, which would convince the sheep 
and the slowcoaches that he really was a person of im- 
portance. But to a man who has reached fame and a com- 
petence the thing has no uses at all. 


x oS ae 


For the benefit of men-of-letters who may, in the future, 
be offered these titivations I append model notes of (1) 
acceptance, (2) refusal,on which communications to future 
Prime Ministers may be based. 


, I. Lerrer oF ACCEPTANCE. 
Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge, etc. . . . I am still a comparatively 
young and rather poor man, and I shall be happy to accept the 
honour which you have kindly advised His Majesty to confer on 
me, for the following reasons : 

(i) I am sure that if I am called “ Sir” instead of ‘* Mr.” I shall 
be able to get credit much more extensively and easily than in the 
past. This will be a great convenience to me. 


(ii) Although my work is very meritorious I have, like most 
writers, very little business capacity, and have consequently never 
got good prices for my articles. When I am a knight I am pretty 
certain that I shall be able to ask at least one guinea more per 
thousand words, as the odd people with whom I deal will think 
that, in some mysterious way, I have improved. 

(iii) In recent years my wife and I have found it difficult to get, 
and impossible to keep, domestic servants. We ascribe this largely 
to the modesty of our establishment and our—as the maids 
think—low, mean and vulgar way of life—i.c., we have no lace 
curtains, my wife no silk dresses, we do not dress for dinner, I do 
not go out in fine black clothes on Sundays, we do heaps of things 
for ourselves which we might make the maids do for us, our 
plate and crockery are only just in excess of our needs, etc., etc. 
Most cooks, in our revoltingly undemocratic and uneducated 
society are, I regret to say, snobs, and I am only too certain that 
the grandeur of my wife’s title will attract them and retain them 
where our personal charms and studied deference did not. This 
consideration, which may seem to you trivial, is the one which has 
really determined my decision. 

I know that you, who have spent your life in that atmosphere of 
unflinching honesty which has long been the glory of our British 
House of Commons, will not merely pardon, but probably admire, 
my candour, and I beg to remain, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
S. EaGie. 


II. Lerrer or Revrusat. 
Sir, 

I beg to decline the honour, etc. 

I should not venture to add any more in reply to your very kindly 
letter, but I do very strongly feel that it is about time that some 
representative of the Fine Arts should say to you directly what 
almost the whole body of intelligent Englishmen say in private. 
I am not indulging in a silly boast, or stating the thing which is 
not, when I say that my name is well known throughout the whole 
civilised world; that my revenues from my books considerably 
exceed the loot—and, God knows, that is large enough—which you 
have got out of the public purse for professing, in the most petrified 
of clichés, principles of which you forgot the meaning at the age 
of thirty, and which you no more mean to put into operation than 
you intend to enter a lamassery; that the names I received from 
my ancestors, who were English, have always stood without an 
invidious prefix on my title-pages, and under those bare names I 
enjoy whatever respect I have won; and that sentiment would 
prevent me from changing my designation in my old age, even were 
the order of knighthood as relatively pure as that of the Round 
Table. But when it comes to asking me to become Sir X when, 
of a hundred other Sir X’s, all picked out for an equal distinction 
(save that some of the nastiest and stupidest will have been made 
baronets), one will be a really first-class doctor, scientist, or engineer 
who has done good work in comparative obscurity, one will be a 
prominent Mayor who has swindled the Town Council over a drainage 
contract and received H.R.H. on a railway-platform, one will be 
a@ newspaper-monger despised by all the decent men in his pro- 
fession, one will be an honest if illiterate City Alderman, one will 
be a man who (much to his constituents’ surprise) voted you-know- 
how, you-know-when, one will be a crook who did one of your 
colleagues’ dirty work during the Inquiry, one will be a man 
who went to the Pole and was worth six of either of us, one will be 
a decayed Labour leader, one will be a man who lost a leg in dis- 
covering a disease, nineteen will be minor politicians, honest and 
dishonest, and umpteen will be persons whom it would take either 
of us a prolonged study of reference books to identify : well, where 
the devil, if I may say so, is the temptation? We now know, of 
course—we have had your assurance—that knighthoods are never 
bought ; but even with that knowledge I remain disinclined. If it 
had only been a baronetcy there would have been some sort of 
doubt about it. I don’t believe in hereditary honours, but my 
poor son, who is something of a noodle, might have found it useful 
after I am gone—for, even if directorships are not so easy to get 
as they were, a baronet can usually secure at least a trial in the 
Gaiety chorus. A knighthood, however, I must emphatically 
refuse. 





Yours, etc., etc., ete. 


P.S.—Why don’t you take a knighthood yourself, as a proof of 
good faith ? 


But perhaps they do sometimes receive this sort of letter. 
One sometimes wishes that the Bolsheviks could get at some 
of our archives. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Head of the Family. By Mrs. Henry DupeENey. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 

The Born Fool. By Jonn Water Byrn. 
Windus. 6s. net. 

The High Heart. By Bast. Kina. 
Gs. net. 

Sea, Spray, and Spindrift : 
Illustrated. Pearson. 


Chatto and 
Chapman and Hall. 


Naval Yarns. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The world in which Mrs. Dudeney’s people live is a 
queer one. I do not mean that it is unreal. No doubt 
there is such a world, there are such people. But the 
extreme directness and primitiveness of their passions seem 
to render them typical rather than individual. They clash 
together like “ natural ”’ forces (the adjective is to be under- 
stood in that limited sense which rules out human nature) 
rather than like weak, hesitant human beings. Not that 
there are not some of them who are weak and hesitant : only 
those—William, for instance, in The Head of the Family— 
are excessively, almost grotesquely, so. And the plots are 
as strange and vivid as the people. Here we have a woman, 
Beausire, who passionately loves a man, William, with 
nothing but physical strength and beauty to recommend 
him to her. He loves, and marries, another woman, a 
shrewish shopkeeper, and it so falls out that they all live 
together. The wife discovers the husband flirting with Beau- 
sire, and drives Beausire out by violence. The husband 
leaves, and many years later Beausire returns and the two 
women live alone together. There is much more to the 
plot than that, but that is enough to show the queer situa- 
tions and deep passions—which, in less skilful hands than 
Mrs. Dudeney’s, would be melodramatic. In her hands they 
are grim, powerful, moving. 

I am inclined to think that The Born Fool would be a 
better book if there were less of it: and yet if there were 
less of it its whole method would be destroyed. It belongs 
to the prevalent type: it begins with early childhood and 
goes on through the vicissitudes of adolescence to marriage. 
The telling is detailed. Characters drift into the life of the 
principal character, and drift out again. Inconsequent inci- 
dents are recorded. There is, of course, a method in this 
formlessness. It does succeed in giving an impression of 
the vague sequences and jagged inconsequences of life. It 
does allow of intimate characterisation. Also—and this is 
more of a defect than of a gain—it does give opportunities 
for irrelevant description, which fail to help the main story 
along. The critic’s difficulty is to decide what is irrelevant 
and what not. Kirk Clinton, the “ hero,”’ the * born fool,” 
is a civil engineer by profession and a geologist by enthusiasm. 
We are given with the greatest particularity the technique of 
his essays both in civil engineering and in geology. Also in 
angling. If he had been professionally a journalist and 
enthusiastically an entomologist or even a philatelist, the 
emotional realities of his character would not necessarily 
have been different. (At least, this is not quite true: no 
statement is quite true that has to do with the concrete 
human personality: obviously a person stirred by rocks 
is a somewhat different person from a person stirred by 
insects: but the point is that, granted the special taste, the 
details of its pursuit are not in their reaction upon person- 
ality very different from those of any similar pursuit.) So 
with the angling. To fish is definitely the relaxation of a 
certain temperament: only the degree of success attending 
a particular day’s fishing is not temperamental. And 
when it comes to a picture—vivid enough in itself—of 
the skill with which Kirk’s father skates, one begins to 
wonder why one is not treated to a picture of the skill with 
which his mother darns, or his grandmother sucks eggs. 


By “ TAFFRAIL.” 


Why indeed should any book, at this rate, stop anywhere ? 
Yet here too a reservation must be made. Easily the best 
thing in the book is Kirk’s relation with his father—the 
boy’s bitter resentments and grudging admirations, the 
father’s morbid harshness and pathetic emotionalisms : and 
on this relation a light is certainly cast by the thrill which 
Kirk gets from his father’s skating exploits. One can only 
observe that it is possible to have too much of a good thing. 

The study of Kirk’s father is not so much photographic as 
cinematographic. It gives the actions, and the interpre- 
tations in between; and it conveys a really startling veri- 
similitude. But is it an interpretation? The complexity 
of human nature as one meets it in life is rarely rendered 
in literature. There is generally a simplification of one 
kind or another. In bad books we get the false simplicity 
of unmixed motive: in good books we get the revelation of 
that central principle which works in even the most confused 
personality, and makes of it something more than the sum 
of its own contradictions. But Mr. Byrd’s way is to 
present the contradictions. It is in sexual matters that 
Kirk is “a born fool ’—in other words, an idealist. He 
wakes up late to the physical facts of sex, and after years 
of romantic dreaming about womanhood in the abstract 
and his own acquaintances among women, he gets engaged 
to a girl of habits and thoughts utterly alien to his own, a 
girl who loves him with an intense physical passion, and 
for whom, as he soon discovers, he has no lasting love at all. 
The general effect is tragic, and the writing, for all its 
minuteness, has at times something like tragic dignity : 
but frequently that effect is marred by an unnatural stilted- 
ness of diction, especially in the conversations, which mars 
the realism of the method and the largeness of the mood. 

The High Heart is about a Canadian girl of “ good family ” 
who enters the environment of an American financier as 
governess to his daughter’s little girl, and is wooed—much 
to the financier’s annoyance—by his son. There is a good 
deal of self-conscious “ subtlety,” occasionally degenerating 
into bad taste, in the presentment of this theme. For 
instance : 

I think I never felt so strong as when I saw that cold, deep eye, 

which was steely and fierce and most inconsistently sympathetic all in 
one quick flash, sweep over me and pay me no attention. Ecce Femina, 
I might have been saying to myself, as a pendant in expression to the 
Ecce Homo of the Pretorium. 
Could anything be more uncalled for or grotesque than 
that last sentence ?, Yet there is the reality, as well as the 
caricature, of subtlety in the description of the financier 
with the steely and fierce and most inconsistently sympa- 
thetic eye. Most of the characterisation, indeed, would be 
good but for its affectation of being better. The heroine, 
who tells the story in the first person, indicates well the 
gradual and only half-comprehended movements >f her 
own heart. The irruption of the war at the end is highly 
inartistic ; but, on the whole, here is a novel above the 
average of its type. It gets a factitious interest from the 
strong feeling displayed about the relations of Canada with 
the Mother-Country. I do not know whether Mr. King 
is a Canadian, or speaks for any number of Canadians. 
The impression is conveyed that Canadians suppose them- 
selves to be unjustly despised by English people merely 
for being Canadians. Is there any ground for the suppo- 
sition? In my meek English way, I had always imagined 
it was the Canadians who despised us. But, as Burke 
failed to observe, you cannot indict an offshoot or a section 
of a nation. I call attention to Mr. King’s implication 
only because it strikes me as so curious. He makes his 
heroine say to an American about the English : 

“I can hardly tell you the small pin-pricking indignities to which 
my sisters and I have been subjected for being Canadians. And they’!] 
never change. It will never be otherwise, no matter what we do, 
no matter what we become, no matter if we give our bodies to be 
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burned, as the Bible says. It will never be otherwise—not till we 
imitate you and strike them in the face. Then you'll see how they'll 
come round.” 
And he makes her add in a footnote : 

This was said before the Great War. It is now supposed that when 

is made there will be a change in English opinion. With my 

knowledge of my country--the British Empire—I permit myself to 
doubt it. There is a proverb which begins, “ When the devil was sick.”’ 
I shall, however, be glad if I am proved wrong. 
What is there in this? It sounds like the accent of genuine 
bitterness. . 

In Sea, Spray and Spindrift are collected nine tales 
reprinted from periodicals, and dealing with adventures at 
sea. Such titles as Tubby’s Dhow, Horatio Nelson Chivers, 
and The Gun-Runners tell their own tale. The style is 
simple and spirited, and should appeal to boys. 


GERALD GOULD, 


THEORISTS IN POETICS 


A New Study of English Poetry. By Sir HeNry Newnovr. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The English Sonnet. By T. W. H. Crostanp.  Secker, 
10s, 6d. net. 

The main initial question to be asked in approaching 
any study of the theory of poetry is not whether the author 
has taken anything for granted, but what he has taken for 
granted. In the last resort, the problem of poetry, its 
origins, its significance and its utility, takes the enquirer 
back to the problems of life and consciousness, and here he 
must save his reason by making certain assumptions. The 
fewer he makes the better chance he has of answering, 
however generally, the great question which must at some 
time or other give sleepless nights to both readers and 
writers who follow these pursuits with any energy of the 
spirit; but the more he makes the more likely he is to be 
illuminating on any particular point he chooses for examin- 
ation. Sir Henry Newbolt opens his book with a chapter 
entitled ““ What is Poetry ?” and on the eleventh page he 
is discovered observing that “ what life is we do not know, 
but for my present purpose it is not necessary that we should 
know.” Mr. Crosland, on the other hand, misses out life 
altogether, assumes poetry, and begins his enquiry with the 
question what quality it is that distinguishes “ high poetry.” 
It would not be unfair to say that Sir Henry approaches 
his subject in the spirit of a philosopher, while Mr. Crosland 
approaches it in that of a “ practical poct.” 

Sir Henry’s gallant attempt is, not unnaturally, 
unsuccessful. Such fundamental enquiries as these are no 
more likely to provide a satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon of poetry than any man is to provide an 
universal philosophical theory. It is enough if they throw 
light on the nature of the problem without offering a solution ; 
and if they establish an hypothetical position in which the 
weary minds of other restless enquirers can momentarily 
stay, no more need be asked. Sir Henry’s theory is at least 
simple. He holds that the beginning of poetry is the mind’s 
intuition of the world ; and he contrasts the various intuitions 
which would have been received by passers through a country 
churchyard with those which were received by Gray and 
were the material for his elegy. He arrives almost, in the 
end, at the conclusion that there is no intrinsic difference 
between a child’s cry of recognition on hearing a bell and 
Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. Each is, of course, the 
expression of an intuition. But the ode, he says, 


is much more than the expression of a simple intuition or of a 
series of simple intuitions. It is a fabric of considerable extent and of 
great richness, into which are woven pictures of things seen and 
pictures of things imagined, present feelings and feelings remembered 


from the past, thoughts and judgments of several kinds. Does the 
inclusion of these last—these thoughts, which belong properly to the 
logical activity—alter or dilute the poetical character of the work ? 
No, the elements of the poem are not set down as I have set them 
down, in analytical prose, but are, as it were, melted down into one 
single intuition, a complex intuition, grasped and expressed by one 
single act of the spirit. 


This is rather like hedging; and it would, perhaps, have 
been more profitable to have insisted on the unity between 
the intuitions that result in a cry and those that result in a 
poem. The apparent definition, moreover, of poetry as the 
result of a complex, as distinguished from a simple, intuition 
is not a formula that will bear very strict examination. 
Again, in distinguishing between the poet and his public, 
Sir Henry lays it down that the concern of the poet is with 
expression and of the public with life, thus making a dicho- 
tomy between philosophical fictions which cannot exist 
in the real world. The poet who cares for nothing but self- 
expression is rather like the economic man or the perfectly 
frictionless surface; for, apart from such mundane 
considerations as fame or reward, the real poct cares for 
self-expression not only for itsown sake but also as a means 
of enlarging his consciousness and extending his grasp on 
life. 

But to bring objections against Sir Henry’s arguments 
is only to show that his working hypothesis is nothing more 
and it is very doubtful whether he would claim that it was. 
It is more important to notice the sympathetic broad- 
mindedness with which he approaches this and similar prob- 
Jems and which he extends into the laterand more particular 
chapters of his book. His essay on Rhythm, while it is 
neither very technical nor very advanced, and does not, on 
the whole, bite very closely into its subject, is notable for its 
appeal for the recognition of the fact that 


Poetic rhythm is not an applied ornament, nor the result of 
a mechanical process, nor the fit subject of a pedantic criticism. It 
is, on the contrary, part of the poet’s means of expression, and an 
aid to the communication between spirit and spirit; its quality 
is of a subjective nature, and should be studied mainly from a sub- 
jective point of view. We may, if we please, try to separate and 
examine its components, but we must not expect to find our analysis 
exhaustive, or attempt to found authoritarian doctrine upon it. 


The tone of that, in view of the violent and obscurantist 
methods of many writers upon rhythm, is refreshing and 
useful. So also are the frank words which Sir Henry uses for 
the comfort of the many who think, with Dr. Johnson, that 
the perusal of Paradise Lost is a “duty rather than a pleasure.” 
He brings to the criticism of literature a certain eagerness 
of spirit and an openness of mind which make his essays 
both pleasant and profitable reading. 

What he does not bring is the conviction of the absorbed 
practitioner. Mr. Crosland is anything but open-minded. 
He holds a brief for the sonnet and he resents with some 
vehemence both Wordsworth’s apology, with the plea about 
“the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,” and Watts-Dunton’s 
deprecatory remark that the sonnet-form seemed to have 
had “a peculiar fascination for poets of the first class.” 

Mr. Crosland will not have the sonnet apologised for; and 
his theme, briefly stated, is this, that the sonnet’s “ peculiar 
fascination ” lies in the fact that it is the only vehicle for 
“high” or “sublime” poetry, the possibilities of which 
have been accurately discovered and established. So far, 
so good ; and this opinion has a good deal to recommend it. 

But Mr. Crosland’s opinion leads him a good deal further, 
so that he sees nothing but the sonnet whatever way he 
looks. Surrey, he considers, got his blank verse, not from 
Trissino, as has always been supposed, but from the “ blank ”’ 
tercets of Petrarch. Moreover, “a very large part of what 
is admitted to be the loftiest poetry belongs essentially and 
by its nature almost as prescriptively to the sonnet-form 
as to the forms in which it is cast.’ And to illustrate this 
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contention,‘Mr.’ Crosland takes lines from Marlowe, such as: 


See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament 


and 
O thou art fairer than the evening air, 


Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

He also observed that “ the sonnetless Popes and Pyes and 
the sonnetless Dryden . . . could not have existed at all 
without the sonnet line.” But this is rather absurd; and 
it would be just as easy to take a dozen lines from 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and to remark how well they would 
have served for first lines in Spenserian stanzas. It would 
be just as easy—and much nearer truth—to say that 
Shakespeare’s sonnets would not have existed but for the 
blank verse line of Marlowe. 

Mr. Crosland’s book, however, does not consist wholly of 
absurdities. It is, on the contrary, a sane and _illumin- 
ating, if dogmatically written, treatise; and it is full of 
the sound, hard sense only to be got from a man who is not 
only in love with his subject but also in contact with it. 
We do not as a rule approve of poetic “legislation” ; but 
we are bound to admit that Mr. Crosland’s twenty-one rules 
for the composition of sonnets are almost impeccable. The 
most important conclusion which he reaches is that the 
sestet “should have a clear and independent beginning of 
its own and constitute a separate short poem of and in itself, 
though arising out of, developing and bringing to a full con- 
clusion the first or octet-poem.” It may be noted that he 
pays no attention to the rhythm of the individual lines and 
does not remark, for example, how much Drayton’s great 
sonnet is marred by the fact that in nine out of the fourteen 
lines the pause comes after the fourth syllable. But the 
whole book is much too good for occasional absurdities or 
omissions to be more than noted. He who wishes to read 
the sonneteers with intelligence should read Mr. Crosland 
first ; and he will get by the way many hints on poetry in 
general. All poets must read Mr. Crosland, even those 
who are not, and do not mean to be, sonneteers. 


PEACE AND WAR 


War Aims. By Norman ANGELL. Headley. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Psychology of War. By J.T. MacCurpy, M.D. Heine- 
mann. 2s, 6d. net. 

The Schemes of the Kaiser. By Mapame Apam. Heine- 
mann. 5s. net. 

Britain in Arms. By Jutes Destriz. With a Preface by 
GeorGES CLEMENCEAU. Translated by J. L. May. 
Lane. 5s. net. 

People are beginning to realise that victory is a question 
of nerves, in other words that war is a matter of psychology. 
It is curious that just when this truth is coming home, the 
current of war literature is setting in the direction of psy- 
chology. Thus Mr. Angell’s book is not only almost entirely 
concerned with questions of national psychology, but is 
itself a most delicate and subtle psychological experiment. 
Although he calls his book War Aims, he really limits his 
discussion to one particular declared war aim of the Allies. 
He does not touch upon any of the territorial and national 
questions which will require settlement at the Peace Con- 
gress. He is concerned only with “‘ the peace-preserving 
arrangements between the States of the world which are 
to be established after the war,”’ those guarantees which, 
we have been told, are to make the world safe for Democracy. 
But he is not dealing abstractly with the idea of a League of 
Nations. He has a novel proposal: he urges that a Parlia- 
ment of the Allies should immediately be constituted to 
work out in detail ‘‘ the international arrangements by which, 
at the end of the war, the nations of the world—including 
the Central Powers— are to be assured the due protection of 
their nationality, equality of commercial opportunity, 


economic rights of way, access to markets and raw materials, 
without being obliged to resort to competitive armaments.” 
He bases his argument for this proposal upon its psychologi- 
cal effect upon our enemies. He urges that our neglect 
to define the guarantees which we propose to set up both 
for the Allies and the Central Powers, taken in conjunction 
with our repeated declarations that we are going to “ crush 
Prussian militarism ”’ and the economic war after the war of 
the Paris Conference, acts directly to stiffen the morale of 
Germany. ‘The idea of his book is a kind of psychological 
offensive egainst the German morale, very like that which 
seems to underlie the more recent speeches of President 
Wilson. We are to say to the Germans: “ Here are the 
guarantees of national and economic life which we propose 
to set up for all peaceful and democratic nations; those 
guarantees will be extended to you, but only when you 
have shown that you abjure Prussian militarism ; but if you 
don’t, well—-——””_ The argument, like everything which Mr. 
Angell writes, is developed with great skill and persuasive- 
ness. 

The Psychology of War is an unpretentious little book, 
but it is deeply interesting. There have been few 
attempts to deal scientifically with the factors in individual 
and social psychology which cause war. Before the present 
conflict, William James’s essay on “ The Moral Equivalents 
for War” was a real contribution to the subject, and since 
1914 perhaps only two writers have added anything original, 
Mr. Trotter in his Instincts of the Herd, and Freud in his 
Zeitgemiisses iiber Krieg und Tod. Freud and _ his 
disciple, Mr. Ernest Jones, lay all the stress upon the uncon- 
scious motives, the repressed primitive instincts, which find 
their outlet in war, cruelty, destruction, lust, and loot. 
According to this theory these secret passions “ reinforce 
the more conscious patriotic motives,” even if they are not 
mainly responsible for war. Mr. Trotter, on the other hand, 
lays all the stress upon the instinct of gregariousness, the 
instinct of man, the herd animal, which leads him to form 
groups “ to which he owes a blind allegiance, more complete 
than is generally thought and always including an instinctive 
hostility to that which is outside the national group. 
Dr. MacCurdy, while criticising both these theories, adopts 
something from each and shows with some cogency that 
they are in fact supplementary to one another. His own 
views are very lightly sketched, but that sketch makes us 
hope that he will work them out more elaborately. 

Madame Adam’s book is concerned with the psychology 
of a war-lord. It is composed of extracts written by her 
in La Nouvelle Revue between 1890 and 1899. Twenty- 
seven years ago the lady was saying about the Kaiser w hat 
to-day every patriotic Briton and Frenchmen are saying 
about him. In fact his character and his machinations were 
a kind of obsession to her,and she pursued him with a 
vindictiveness which, one can hardly help thinking some- 
times, was worthy of a better cause. And yet in all these 
pages of rancour and rhetoric, perhaps the best criticism of 
Wilhelm II. is contained in two sarcastic sentences of Bis- 
mark clearly aimed against his master: “ It is best not to 
touch things that are quiet, best to do nothing to create 
uneasiness, when there is no reason for making changes. 
There are certain people who seem singularly upset by the 
craving to work for the benefit of humanity.” 

There have been so many books written about the psy- 
chology of our Allies and what each has been doing in the 
war, that it is rather interesting to see a book in which one 
of our Allies returns the compliment. M. Destrée is a 
Belgian, and he wrote a book Cio che hanno fatto gli 
Inglesi in order to explain the English and what they have 
done in the war to the Italians. This is an English trans- 
lation of the French version. An English reviewer can only 
take off his hat and bow to M. Destrée’s many compliments. 
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SOMERVILLE AND ROSS 


Irish Memories. By E. (@. Somervitite and Martin Ross. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


The large numbers of admirers, English and Irish, of 
the excellent and popular books of Miss Somerville and 
Miss Ross will welcome the appearance of this volume of 
recollections, Irish Memories. It must, unhappily, be 
the last work of the joint authors of the Experiences of 
an Irish R.M., the end of a collaboration which lasted 
for twenty-six years. Miss Ross died in December, 1915. 
But the present volume was projected a long while ago, 
and she left, as her contribution to it, a chapter of family 
history, a collection of family letters, and letters of her 
own to her cousin and friend—Miss Somerville. 

Miss Somerville is a Southerner from Castle Townshend, 
a remote place in co. Cork, which was a great feudal strong- 
hold in days gone by. Miss Ross (her real name was Martin, 
of Ross) came from Ross House, in co. Galway. The two 
women had a common grandfather in Bushe, a famous 
Lord Chief Justice, a friend of Maria Edgeworth, and 
an orator of the old Irish Parliament who was an incorrup- 
tible anti-Unionist. Castle Townshend and Ross were 
much interrelated, and in both there had always been a 
tincture of letters and the arts, although Miss Somerville’s 
mother (from whom ‘* Lady Dysart,” in The Real Charlotte, 
was largely drawn) once exclaimed: ‘‘I hate poetry— 
at least good poetry.”” Miss Ross’s brother was ‘‘ Bally- 
hooley,” who contributed to the Pink ’ Un in the intervals 
of conducting offensives against the Land League. Cousins 
of one kind and another figure in a large proportion of the 
many good stories in this volume. ‘‘ Shakespeare was 
& coarse man, my dear, but you may read him to me if you 
like,” said one cousin to another; ‘‘I can fall into a 
reverie.” There was a third cousin who was walking in 
Cork when her shoe-lace unfastened. 

She asked a cabman ito tie it for her. She thanked him with 
her usual and special skill, and as he moved away she was pleased 
to hear her cabman remark to a fellow : 

** That’s a dam pleshant old heifer ! ” 

And the response of the fellow : 

** Ah, Shakespeare says you can always know a rale lady when 
you see her.” 

Their early memories were of an Ireland in which the power 
of landlordism, though threatened, was not yet broken. 
Readers of An Irish R.M. will not be surprised to find 
that the sympathies of its author were with that old social 
order which indeed, politics apart, still exercises a hold 
upon the imagination. It had its fascinating, vital side— 
many glimpses of which may be had in this book. Yet 
in the Ross-Somerville childhood the decadence of Irish 
feudalism had already set in. Families were not so enormous 
as of yore, individualities were less pronounced, although 
many odd fighting types survived—for example, ‘‘ Bally- 
hooley ” himself. Miss Somerville and Miss Ross, much 
as they liked ‘‘the people,” regretted the democratic 
change. ‘‘ In Ireland it is not so much love that hath us 
in the net as Relationship. Pedigree takes precedence even 
of politics, and in all affairs that matter it governs un- 
questioned.” It is not really strange, then, that these 
two women should have combined reverent admiration 
for their grandfather Bushe, the incorru ptible anti-Unionist, 
with an unchanging distrust of modern Nationalism, whether 
in its Jacobin or its Sinn Fein aspect. After all, Grattan’s 
Parliament had been the Parliament of their own caste. 

Miss Somerville does not reveal the secret of collaboration ; 
perhaps it is unknown to herself. But an enquirer once 
Saidto her: ‘*] suppose you do the story and she writes the 
words.” Miss Somerville quotes the following Press notice 
of An Irish R.M.: 


The stories were originally published in a magazine, and would 


FABIAN LECTURES. 


AT ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, on 
++ Fridays, January 11th and 25th. 


Jan.11. “Three Years of the War. A Personal Narrative.” 
By Captain L. HADEN GUEST, M.C., R.A.M.C. 


SYLLABUS. 

August, 1914. The Gods of War. The Field Hospital idea. Bombs 
and Chloroform. The War Atmosphere. The beginning of an Initiation. 
A Paris Hospital. The Germans at Chantilly. Exit the War Gods. 

A Progress to Bordeaux. The Founding of Hospitals at Limoges, 
Nevers, Calais, etc. The Belgian Trenches. Under Shell Fire. The 
Church at Furnes. 

Intermezzo. The Founding of the Anglo-French Committee. Back 
to the Army again. An English Division at the Front. Re-enter the 
Gods of War. Mud and Eight Inch Shells at an Advanced Dressing 
Station. Meditation in the Barrage. ‘‘ What do you believe ?”’ 
Death and the Vision. The Sacrifice many times made. Stage Two 
of the Initiation. 

A “ Successful Advance.”’ Clearing a Battlefield. ‘‘ Do not leave 
me; I am cold and hungry.” The Love of Man. The Wounds of 
the Spirit. The Soldier’s Outlook on the Future. The Gods of Reality. 


Jan. 25. “America and the War.” 
By PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 
SYLLABUS. 

America in the Spring of 1916. The Change of Attitude in 1917. 
The Difference between the East and the Middle West and West. 
The Feeling in the Small Towns. The Effect of the Hearst Papers. 
Pro-German Propaganda. The Irish Question. The Labour Move- 
ment. What America is doing. What America Promises to do. 
America and the League to Enforce Peace. Is an Alliance with England 
Possible or Probable ? The Future of America in Relation to Europe, 
Mexico, and South America. 

These lectures are open to visitors. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


every Sunday Morning at 11.15 at Ig BUCKINGHAM 
STREET, CHARING Cross. — RECONSTRUCTION 
AFTER THE WAR—THE ARTS. 
January 6th—Miss Janet Weakley, A.R.C.M.: “ The Future of 
usic. 


CY eer § LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.—Meetings 


January 13th—Mr. Tom Wilson: “ Architecture and the Applied 

Arts.”’ 

January 2zoth—Mr. William Poel: ‘‘ Theatre Reconstruction.” 

January 27th—Mr. C. Delisle Burns, M.A.: “ Literature and Social 
Reconstruction.” 


LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 


The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation wits the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secrerary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

In Lent Term a special course of Ten Lectures will be given on 





INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
on Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning 14th January, open to the public, fee 12/6. This 
course will deal with Trade Unionism, Factory Acts and the Legal Minimum Waa« 
from different points of view. 

A class for the discussion of problems connected with Welfare Work will be held 
under the direction of Miss Harrison, Special Tutor for Welfare Work, on Tuesdays at 
6p =. beginning 15th Janvary, when an Inaugural! Lecture will be given by Mr. Sidne) 
Webb on 

WELFARE WORK IN RELATION TO ORGANISED LABOUR 
Admission to the Lecture free, without ticket ; to the class 10/6. 


MINISTRY OF FOOD. 
A special course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Food, will be given at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., on 
PROBLEMS OF FOOD CONTROL IN TIME OF WAK 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., beginning 16th January. This will be open to the public 
without fee or ticket. 
1.—The Food Problem in War Time 
By Mr. Sipney Wess. 
II.—The Development of the Situation in England up to the Formation 
of the Ministry of Food. 
By Mr. G. E. Unperuits 
111.—Public Kitchens 
By Mrs. C. S. Prev. 
1V.—Foreign Systems of Food Control. 
y Mr. T. McKrwnon Woop. ’ 
V.—The Control of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference to 
the duties of Local Authorities. 
By Mr. A. Farqumarson. 
V1.—The Control of Meat, Milk and Fats. 
By Mr. Wise. 
VI1.—Food Economy. 
By Sir Artuur Yarr, K.B.E 
Syllabus sent on application to the Secretary of the London School of Economic 
(as above). 
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be less monotonous and painful, no doubt, if read separately and 
in small doses. The picture they give of Irish life is . . . so depress- 
ingly squalid and hopeless. . . . The food is appallingly bad and 
the cooking and service, if possible, is worse. No one in the book, 
high or low, does a stroke of work, unless shady horse-selling and 
keeping dirty public-houses can be said to be doing work. 


The first of the Somerville and Ross books, An Irish 
Cousin, was published as long ago as 1889; the last, Jn 
Mr. Knox’s Country, appeared in 1915. Recognition of 
the writers’ talent was very rapid everywhere—except 
perhaps in the Irish Literary Movement. Into that move- 
ment Miss Somerville and Miss Ross never sought entry. 
They worked very hard at each book, and when holidays 
came spent them in the hunting field or on visits to Irish 
country houses. It was only a year or two before her death, 
Miss Somerville tells us, that Miss Ross met (and much 
enjoyed meeting) Mr. W. B. Yeats. But the modern school 
of Dublin writers was in turn inclined to class the Somerville 
and Ross literature as reactionary and “‘ stage Irish.” 
Miss Somerville tells us, however, that her companion 
and herself objected greatly to the epithet ‘“‘ rollicking ” 
being applied to them by the reviewers, who thought to 
see in An Irish R.M. and The Real Charlotte a return to 
the manner of Lever. Lever was a Dublin man who lived 
the greater part of his life on the Continent and ‘‘ worked, 
like a scene-shifter, by artificial light, from memoranda.” 
Miss Somerville and Miss Ross wished that their literary 
descent from Maria Edgeworth—‘*the last to write of 
Irish country life with sincerity and originality ”—should 
be recognised ; it was their one point of vanity. It might 
be claimed that, in these important respects of sincerity 
and originality, they were in 1889 actually the prophets 
of reform, the precursors of J. M. Synge, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and Lady Gregory. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Nietzsche, The Thinker. By Wm. M. Satter. New York: Henry 
Holt. $3.50 net. 

Expositions of Nietzsche have been produced in numbers by Ameri- 
can as by English writers during recent years. But very few have 
had the thorough character which Mr. Salter, a veteran leader of the 
ethical-culture movement in America, has given to this laborious 
study. It follows in detail Nietzsche’s development through the 
three periods, examines the governing ideas of his philosophy, and 
attempts a full estimate of his scheme of society. We should expect a 
writer of Mr. Salter’s affiliations (as his countrymen would say) to be 
especially interested in Nietzsche’s assault upon traditional morality, 
He is; for he devotes a dozen chapters to this fruitful theme. The 
book is carefully documented ; indeed, the reader who goes to Mr. 
Salter for guidance through the fascinating jungle of Nietzsche's 
thought and passion will find all the signposts scrupulously indicated, 
and will have no excuse for retaining any of the current misreadings 
of the Nietzschean conception of life. 


THE CITY 


FTER the Christmas holidays the Government 
announced that the rate of interest on three and 
six months’ Treasury Bills was reduced from 4? per 

cent. to 4 per cent. This reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed was quite unexpected at the moment, and obviously 
indicates the intention of forcing lower money rates. At 
first sight, it might appear as though the intention were to 
compel holders of funds to invest in National War Bonds, 
but as the shortest maturity of these is five years, it is 
doubtful whether it will be very effective in that respect. 
It may foreshadow the coming of another War Loan, but, 
if so, there is a marked scarcity of rumours in that connection. 
The sales of National War Bonds are increasing somewhat, 
but are still a long way from meeting current expenditure. 
There can be no doubt, however, as to the reduction in the 
rate on Treasury Bills having caused a scarcity of short- 
dated investments, the market having been swept bare of 
them. The only parcel available of an attractive short- 
dated security, I am told, is about £5,000 New South Wales 
34 per cent. stock which falls due for repayment at par on 


September Ist next, and the price asked is par, which, 
however, includes six months’ interest payable on March 1st, 
Allowing for this, and repayment at par, the return would 
be about £4 17s. per cent. Markets have opened the year 
with a comparatively good tone, but there is not much 
business. e e * 

An Empire question which the war has intensified is that 
of double Income Tax. While Income Tax rates were 
relatively low it was not so important, but now that the 
rates in some of the Dominions are as high as in the United 
Kingdom the payment of a double tax has become a very 
serious question to English companies trading in the Do- 
minions. One slight concession has been made by Section 48 
of the Finance Act of 1917 which permits of relief not exceed- 
ing 1s. 6d. in the £ where an Income Tax is levied in one of 
the Dominions, with the result that British shareholders 
in, say, a South African mining company, suffer deduction 
from dividends paid in this country of Income Tax at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. per £ instead of 5s. per £, but the interests 
affected regard this concession as quite inadequate. Some 
time ago an Association to Protest against the Duplication 
of Income Tax within the Empire was formed, and at its 
General Meeting a week or two ago the Chairman pointed 
out that New Zealand has been the first to embody in an 
Act of Parliament a section providing that income not 
derived in New Zealand and taxed elsewhere within the 
Empire shall not be taxed there, except to the extent of 
the difference, if any, between the rate in foree in New 
Zealand and the rate of the tax paid elsewhere. If this 
principle were adopted generally throughout the Empire 
the whole object of the Association would be achieved. The 
British Treasury apparently admits the grievance, but cannot 
see its way to remedy it until after the war. Some people 
think that by means of varying rates of Income Tax it may 
be possible to give a preference to investment within the 
Empire, and this is one of the possibilities of the future. A 
speaker at the meeting suggested that as the Government 
appeared to grant wage increases as a result of strikes, it 


‘ might perhaps be well to have a strike of taxpayers. The 


National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has most appropriately 
issued a little book giving the rates and showing the basis 
of taxation of Income Tax in the Dominions and a number 
of foreign countries, and those interested can obtain a copy 
on application from the Bank’s London office, Circus Place, 
London Wall, E.C. 2. 
ae * as 

Although tax-payers always protest at any increased 
burdens, that being quite the natural thing to do, it is plain 
that the present system of double Income Tax is in many 
of these cases quite unjust. At the Annual Meeting held 
the other day of Henry Bull and Co. Ltd., Australian 
merchants, the Chairman made a good case against excessive 
double taxation, and pointed out that, as a result, not only 
would the Dominions cease to come to the Mother Country 
for the capital they required (he referred pointedly to the 
rapidity with which closer trade relations were being estab- 
lished between Australia and the United States and Japan) 
but there was already a strong tendency among undertakings 
like his company to wind up their business here, to return 
the capital to the shareholders and register a new company 
in the Dominion where their principal business was carried 
on, so as to be liable for one Income Tax only. Some com- 
panies have already done this, others have it in contemplation 
and some companies have wound up their businesses here 
and reconstituted themselves in New York. He quoted 
with some effect Mr. Walter Long’s recent remark that “a 
man living in the Dominions should be looked upon in the 
same light in all respects as a man living, say, in Cornwall, 
and wondered what the man in Cornwall would say if he 
came to reside in London for six months and found he had 
to pay double Income Tax for the privilege of so doing. 
Mr. Bull stated that the solution had been found, for at the 
Imperial Council it was agreed that Excess Profits should 
be collected by the country charging the highest rate, and 
then divided by the two Governments upon terms ag 
upon. This could be extended to the Income Tax, and the 
present method of collecting the tax in one country would 
suffice to collect both taxes. Emit Davies. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY. 
The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social and Industrial History, 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology. Social Ethics, the Econo- 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industrial Legislation, and Political Sci 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children’s Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Assosiation 
(Incorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 





Information as to hours, fees, etc,, may be obtained from the Secretary To THE 

SENATE, 2 ; P 9 — “ 

, > 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 

A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 

lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social 


service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 
Miss H. Story, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College A residential College providing a 
year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes preparation 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, L Math tics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term asa Residence for Students of Educational and Social 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 
Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, Janwary 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsnay, B 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 

E ST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 

Road, E.1. Unrverstry Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGInEER- 

inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
REGISTRAR. 











OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
3% Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SCHOOLS. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


Unper tHe Same MANAGEMENT, 
EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
W. 2.—Pupils educated on free lines. Self-discipline, Self-government, Co- 


operation, Brotherhood, Indeperadence of Thought and Judgment, Next term 
begins January 17th. Preparation for Universities, if desired. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, etc.,17 Finchley Road, N.W 8, 








has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciati Acting, Singi Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 





Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
a the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. Next term begins January 
15th. 

Principals: The Misses MAnviLie. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ESSENDON S2taBee6| 6OCCUROOL. 
SKEGNESS, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Healthy, bracing position. Fully qualified staff 
Higher Examinations, Swedish Gymnastics, Eurhythmics, 
Games, Sea Bathing. 
TERM OPENS JANUARY 24th. 
Apply for prospectus to Miss Pacan, M.A., Headmistress; or to Miss ELper, 
Secretary, 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2 








FRENCH LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Directrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 


i. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 














SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
Mid 





SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 

., .with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

~dwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 

tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
Paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. LioneL Brown, Secretary. 


Ts PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 

Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 
year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 











URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Bernarp Move, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., bas opened an EMPLOYMENT Bureav, licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of these monthe, 000 
’ . ~ ~ = ee 
THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 
The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 
INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kine's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 
BATTERSEA 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 





MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 
SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
STEerney - - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micnett 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

ists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel : Central 1565. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian Leacus, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





The Humanist 


Twopence Monthly. By Post 2}d. 


The January number, just issued, contains articles by 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK and ARTIIUR HENDERSON. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and 
Reformers. Send 2s. 6d. for year’s subscription to— 
WATTS & CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tue New STATESMAN; 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16'6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, ro Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested 
to write earlyin the week. Notice oi 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. fro 
vala. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 


rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


THE WORKS 
MANAGER 
TO-DAY 


N this little volume will be found, in 
easy lecture style, an examination of 
many of the pressing industrial prob- 

lems of the hour—the trouble about Piece- 
work, the objection to systems of Payment 
by Results, why Output is restricted when 
prices are cut, the difficulties of Welfare 
Work and Scientific Management, the 
friction that arises in the factory from the 
“manners of management,” and so on. 
This is the book for employers and managers 
who want their works well managed, and 
for all who are puzzled by ‘“ Labour 
Unrest.” 


3s. 6d. net. 


By far the best and most illuminating book on this subject. 
— Admirably lucid and concise. He sets 
out to present his case in such a way as to secure the maximum 
sympathy and assent. The treaiment of the whole 
subject of Collective Bargaining is admirable. . . . 
The works managers who read it will find it extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening.—THE Nation. 





he undermentioned books are recommended 
to those interested in Scientific Management :— 

THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By SipNEYy 
WEBB. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 

EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M. anp A. D. 
McKin1Lop. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 

For other Labour problems, see the following 
new volumes :— 

WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 
By BARBARA DRAKE. 2s. 6d. net. (Jn the 
Press. Orders booked.) 

TRADE UNIONISM ON THE RAILWAYS. 
By G. D. H. Cote and R. P. Arwnor. 
2s. 6d. net. 


For the League of Nations, or Supernational 
Authority to prevent war, see 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

WooLr. 6s. net. 


By L. S. 





For War Finance and Reconstruction, see 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. (Second 
Impression.) Edited by Simpney WEBB. 
6s. net. 


THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By SIpNEY WEBB. 1d. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY. By Junius WEst. 2d. 


25 Tornit, STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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An Appeal 


from Canada 


By 58564 Bombardier 
G. BROWN, R.F.A. 


ING’S College Hospital, of which you 
have heard much, has suffered an 
eclipse, or to compound a metaphor, 
suffers from chronic eclipse. Although 

the case is urgent, the indicated remedy is 
simple in the extreme, yet without prompt 
treatment the worst may occur—King’s may 
not be able to “carry on.” 


You who are in health do not realise the 
tragic consequences of such a crisis to the poor 
and helpless of South London, nor do I (a con- 
valescent Tommy) surrounded by friends, and 
provided with luxuries—only the friendless and 
needy can vision such an unspeakable tragedy. 


The present plight of this noble institution 
is not surprising, for scarcely had the scaffolding 
been cleared, and before the magnificent new 
buildings had been fully occupied, the War 
burst upon us, and King’s was called on to do its 
bit. With generous alacrity it obeyed the call. 


The difficulties from the standpoint of the 
civilian patients have been serious ; the splendid 
wards and laboratories have been overrun, its 
staff depleted, and its equipment largely taken 
over by the military authorities, who have here 
established the 4th London General Hospital. 
Furthermore, the generous support of the public 
on which King’s has depended in the past has 
been largely diverted to War charities. And 
meantime the cost of maintenance has been 
going up, up, up—as you well know if you have 
bought any beef lately, or sugar, or soap, not 
to mention drugs and dressings. 


Just imagine your income going down faster 
than a punctured Zeppelin, and the expenses of 
your household ascending with the speed and 
determination of an out-going howitzer shell, 
and perhaps you'll appreciate (although it’s 
to be doubted) the ugly situation the Committee 
of Management have to face to-day. Perhaps, 
indeed, you'll help them to face it. Perchance 
you'll resolve to enter King’s in the list of 
charities that you support; but while you are 
resolving and planning, King’s daily and hourly 
is ministering to its poor—England’s poor, the 
Empire’s poor—and no urgent case has yet been 
turned away. 

* * * 


[All contributions sent to King’s College Hos- 


pital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5, should be 


addressed to The Chairman, Viscount Hambleden, 
and cheques should be crossed “* Lloyds Bank, 222 
Strand.’’| 
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